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\ STUDY OF THE VALIDITY OF THE COURTIS AND 
STUDEBAKER PRACTICE TESTS IN THE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC 
W. J. OSBURN 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconstn 


If a practice series is to be valid it must conform to the fol- 


lowing requirements: (1) it should cover all of the field which 
it claims to cover; (2) it should afford practice which 1s pro- 
portional in amount to the difficulty of the several associations 
which are to be formed; (3) it should afford additional practice 
upon those associations which are of relatively greater social 
importance. 

If a pupil is to attain mastery of the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, he must be able to respond correctly to each of the follow- 
ing 1470 combinations: (1) one hundred principal combinations 
in addition; (2) one hundred principal combinations in subtrac- 
tion; (3) one hundred principal combinations in multiplication ; 
(4) four hundred and fifty combinations in short division, in- 
cluding the cases where there are remainders; (5) seven hundred 
and twenty higher decade additions. (This does not include the 
zeros of the higher decades nor anything above the ninth decade). 


Sources OF ERROR 
For some years a feeling had been growing in Wisconsin that 
the results obtained in the fundamentals of arithmetic were not 
what they should be. Surveys made previous to 1920 had tended 
to strengthen this feeling and had shown that the general level 
of achievement was not rising. A detailed study of the situation 
was felt to be necessary. Accordingly, another survey of the 
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fundamentals of arithmetic was made with additional plans 
ing for the listing of all wrong answers which occurred 
than once in any school. Returns were received involving ab 
21,000 errors which were analyzed and classified. In 
tion, it was found that 8 percent of the errors were 
mistakes in carrying while more than 25 percent were 
errors in the combinations. In subtraction, difficulties cor 
with bridging were responsible for 40 percent of the errors \ 
zero difficulties caused 20 percent. In multiplication, ignor 
of zero combinations was to blame for 5 percent of the er: 
while almost 50 percent were due to inaccuracies with the fur 
mental processes. Zero troubles in division accounted for 13 ; 
cent of the errors while 43 percent of the trouble was 
errors in the several combinations. 

The causes of inaccuracy are of four types for the most | 
First, the wrong responses may be due to innate weaknesses i1 
the neurone structure of the children themselves. Second 
method and order of presentation may be faulty. Third, 
amount of drill on the particular elements may not be in pr 
tion to the difficulty of the elements. Fourth, some of t! | 


ments may even be omitted from the drill exercises. 


Tue Metnop oF ANALYSIS 
The purpose of this paper is to discuss the third point som } 
what in detail. Are pupils receiving drill in proportion 
the difficulties which they encounter? In order to answer tl 
question at least in part, the writer made an analysis of 
set of each of the two practice tests which are in most general 
use in Wisconsin and elsewhere. These were the Courtis Pr 
tice Tests, Series A and the Studebaker Practice Exercises, 5: 
Each series was reviewed carefully from beginning to end 
a count was kept of the number of times each number 
occurred. Each of the problems in compound multiplication 
long division was worked out and a count was made of the add 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division combinations 


they occurred. 
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rder to make such a count, certain assumptions were nec- 
They are as follows so far as this study is concerned : 
.s assumed that all addition is made from the bottom of 
column upward. 2. When carrying is involved it was as- 
| that the amount carried was to be added in at the begin- 
the next column. 3. In multiplication where carrying 
ed it was assumed that the amount carried was added as 

53 
r decade addition. For example, in the case of 5 it was 
d that the addition involved is 25 and 1 rather than the 
4. In the case of “borrowing” it was assumed that the 
hich was borrowed was added to the next figure in the sub- 


assumed that the direction of the addition was from left 


nd. 5. In case addition was presented in the equation form 


‘ unless it was necessary to recopy the numbers. In the 

case it was assumed that the first number on the left was 

n at the top of the column. 6. The simple division facts 
the child uses in estimating the quotient in long division 

ere counted even though the first estimate might be wrong. 
example, in the exercise 49)1274 a count was given to 


VARIATION IN DRILL 


With these assumptions in mind the count was made. Tables 

[V show the results. Throughout this article Test A means 

Courtis Practice Tests, Series A; Test B, the Studebaker 
Practice Exercises, Set B. Table I (line 3) reads, “The number 

combinations in addition presented four times was 1 for 
Test A and 3 for Test B.” 

The total number of facts given in Table IV is 450, because 
here are 450 facts which a child must know in order to do 
short division including all cases where remainders occur. These 

binations range from 0 -- 1 to 89 +- 9. 

The most striking thing shown in Tables I to IV is the ex- 
treme variation which occurs. Thus under Test B in Addition, 
number of presentations ranges from two to ninety-two. The 
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TABLE 1. ADDITION TABLE II. SUBTRACTION 
FREQUENCY OF FREQUENCY 0; 

PRESENTATIONS COMBINATIONS PRESENTATIONS CoMBINATIO? 

Test A | Test B Test A ly 

2 2 0 

3 3 l 

4 2 

5 2] 5& 3 | 

6 1 | 3 4 l 

7 6 0 5 | 3 2 

8 0 l 6 4 

9 7 2 7 8 9 

10 2 2 8 | 42 10 

ll 3 0 7 

12 4] 6 10 | il 

13 4 9 ll 6 | 

14 1 | 9 12 4]; 7 

15 i 13 | 5 7 

16 12 | 4 14 i) 2 

17 6 7 15 5 4 

18 2 4 16 5 
19 | 5 5 17 3 ( 
20 4 | 3 18 5 

21 8 | 4 19 0 l 

29 | Oo | 3 21 | 0 l 

23 4 3 23 2 0) 

24 2 2 24 | 0 l 

25 and over 11 13 25 and over 3 6 

Total 100 100 Total 100 10 


same 1s true to a less extent of each of the following tables 
plotted the shape of the distribution in each case would appr 
that of the normal curve. In the case of division the amount ot 
drill is much less and most of the combinations do not occur at al 
Now, what can be the reason for such peculiar results? Is it 
true that in the case of addition, subtraction, and multiplicati 
there are a few combinations which are extremely difficult an 
a few which are extremely easy while the great majority are of 
medium difficulty? In division, is it true that over half of all 
the combinations are either a portion of the child’s biological! 
inheritance or else so easy that no practice whatever is needed 


upon them? 
RELATION BETWEEN DIFFICULTY AND OPPORTUNITY FOR DRILL! 


(Juite definite information is available concerning the relative 
difficulty of nearly one half of the principal combinations in addi- 


tion and multiplication. It seems reasonable to suppose that simi- 


| 
| 
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LE II. MULTIPLICATION TABLE IV. DIVISION 
FREQUENCY OF FREQUENCY OF 
PRESENTATIONS __ COMBINATIONS PRESENTATIONS COMBINATIONS 
Test A | Test B Test A | Test B 
l 6 0 i 251 235 
2 5 l 77 119 
4 1 4 2 33 63 
5 0 3 3 3l 16 
6 | o | 4 4 17 11 
7 Oo | 2 5 12 5 
8 Oo | 3 6 l 
10 2 | 3 5 
il | 2 | 4 9 4 
2 | 5 2 10 3 
13 | 2 | 5 11 l 
14 4 | 1 12 l 
15 | 5 8 Total 450 450 
17 10 5 
18 1 6 
ig | 8 3 
20 s 7 
21 5 4 
22 4 2 
23 3 4 
24 | 5 | 38 
25 and over 11 2 
lotal 90* 


iriations in difficulty exist among the corresponding combi- 
tions in subtraction and division. The best and most reliable 
ice for this information is Holloway’s pamphlet entitled, 
The Relative Difficulty of the Elementary Number Combina- 
ns.” No one else, so far as the writer can learn, has ever made 
. similar study with children who had previously had the same 
mount and kind of drill. Holloway’s results show that in gen- 
eral the addition combinations which involve bridging are the 
ost difficult and that the difficulty distribution is not normal in 
type. No account of these facts was taken, however, by the writ- 
ers of the two tests under consideration here. In both tests the 
erage amount of practice upon combinations which require 
bridging is less than the average of all the combinations. The 
exact figures are given in Table V. 
Thus it is evident that more practice is being given to that 
which is easy and less to that which is difficult. When individual 


® Zero multipliers not included 
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TABLE V. DRILL ON COMBINATIONS WITH AND WITHOUT BRIDGING 


First Decape | 
4a 


SUBTRACT 
ADDITION 


Test A 4 Test B | Test LA | Test B 
Average drill when there is no bridging 
(presentations) | 19 19.2 13.5 
Average with bridging (presentations) 16.3 | 17.8 | 10.8 } 
General average (presentations) 17.9 | 18.6 12 3 1] 


combinations are considered the situation ts still worse. The ful! 
data from which Tables I and II were constructed show that 1 
two ranges are as given in Table VI. It is evident that this \ 
ation does not coincide with that of the difficulties. Why h 
for example, more than six times as much drill on 10 less 6 


is given to 10 less 2? 


TABLE VI. RANGE OF FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE FOR ALL ( 
BINATIONS AND FOR THOSE INVOLVING BRIDGING 


COMBINATIONS 
INVOLVING BRIDGING 


Addition | Subtraction # Addition | Subtraction 
lest A 4 to 62 | 5 to 32. | 9 to 26 | 7 to 17 
} 


ALL COMBINATIONS 


Test B 2 to 92 | 0 to 47 2 to 37 | 3 to 19 
@& multiplication Holloway’s results show that almost with A 
out exception combinations whose products exceed 25 are more 
difficult than those whose products are 25 or less. The relative 
amount of drill upon the easy and difficult combinations in terms 
of averages is given in Table VII. 
TABLE VII. DRILL ON EASY AND HARD COMBINATIONS IN 
MULTIPLICATION 
TetA |  TestB 
_ (presentations) (presentations 
Average combinations whose products | 
exceed 2 18.3 20 h 
Average for those whose products are ass ; 
25 or less 16.4 ‘ 3 he 
General average 17.1 11.83 
The ranges for the drill upon all combinations in multiplica- , 
tion are for Test A, 4 to 40 presentations, and for Test B, 0 to - ; 
the 


presentations. The corresponding ranges for the drill upon the 


| 
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difficult problems are: Test A, 13 to 25 presentations; 
17 to 25 presentations. So far as multiplication is con- 

| it is possible that some attention may have been paid to 

nal drill upon the difficult combinations. 

should be remembered, of course, that in addition and sub- 

) there is necessarily a large amount of over-learning on 
binations involving one. ‘This is due to carrying and 


combinations. But even when these combinations are 
tted from the count the correlations between difficulty and 


unt of practice afforded are all negative save one. 


ZERO COMBINATIONS 


\ serious type of error originates in connection with the zero 
binations. The averages of Table VIII show how drill upon 
eros has been neglected. 


TABLE VIII. DRILL ON ZERO COMBINATIONS 


ADDITION 
Test A | Test B 
Average drill upon = 
vero combinations 
presentations)... . 97 | 65 6.7 | 3.0 | 11.8 
ral average | | | 
resentations) 17.9 | 18.6 12 29 17.1 11.83 


SUBTRACTION MULTIPLICATION. 
rest B | Test A Test B 


Test A 
| 
| 


*Zero multipliers are not included. 


Hicuer DEcADE ADDITIONS 


lt is well known that some practice is needed upon the higher 
decade additions. If a child knows how much 9 and 8 are, for 
example, it does not follow that he will know the sum of 29 
and 8. The total number of the higher decade additions is nine 
hundred. To give special drill upon all of them would require a 
large amount of time and energy. Ordinarily some selection will 
have to be made. In making such a selection, a few obvious 
facts should be kept in mind. 1. Little or no practice will be 
needed on the higher decade additions of the type 38 and zero. 
The child meets this type only in column addition where zeros 
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occur some distance up the column (upward addition is 


sumed). In such cases the child soon learns merely to omit t! 


zeros. There are ninety combinations of this type. 2. The highe: 
decade additions, which occur in both multiplication and addi- 
tion, are in general more important than those which occur in 
addition alone There are 175 of these. 3. The higher decad 
additions which involve bridging are more difficult than th 
which do not. Four hundred and fifty of them involve bridging 
4. The social importance of the higher decade additions decr¢ 
markedly as one goes from the second decade upward This 
statement is subject to the reservations indicated under 2 above 

With these facts in mind, it is evident that a good practic 
series will meet the following requirements. 1. Much practi 
will be given in lower decade addition and relatively little in the 
ninth and tenth decades. 2. Combinations involving bridging 
should in general receive more practice. 3. Combinations which 
are used in both multiplication and addition should receive add 
tional drill. 4. Combinations involving both of the last tw 
points should receive most attention. 

How do the tests under consideration meet these standards? 
Summarizing a series of highly detailed findings, the facts 
Table IX may be presented. In this table zero combinations are 
not considered. Those of the ninth and tenth decades are omit 
ted because of their lack of social importance. 

Table IX shows that the amount of drill is greatest in 1 


second and third decades and decreases thereafter. But this cd 


TABLE IX. DRILL IN HIGHER DECADE ADDITION 

TEst B 
Decades Decades 

Decades Decades! 6toS8 |Decades|/Decades 

2and3|4and5/ inclu- | 2and3|4and5_ in 


Test 


sive sive 
Number of possible 
combinations 180 180 270 | 180 | 180 270 
Number presented. 168 161 109 | #180 | 162 110 
Number not pre- d 
sented 19 | 161 | 18 160 


Average number of 
presentations 5.8 2.5 07 8.1 3.4) t 


| 

| 
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is greatly overdone, since in Test A, 182 combinations do 
cur at all while in Test B the number of missing combina- 

sis 178. 

Consider now the amount of drill given upon higher decade 

ion which involves bridging. The average drill upon such 
hinations is given in line (b) of Table X. Line (a) gives 
veneral average. Evidently no additional drill is given on 

mbinations involving bridging. As a matter of fact 134 

these combinations are entirely missing in Test A, and 150 in 
B 

What attention has been paid to the higher decades that are 

d in both multiplication and addition? Table X likewise— 


LE xX DRILL ON IMPORTANT CLASSES OF HIGHER-DECADE 
ADDITION COMBINATIONS 


Test A Test B 
(presentations) (presentations) 

(General average 3.8 
Average when bridging is 

involved i 1.9 24 
\verage on combinations used in 

multiplication and addition 44 6.2 

i) Average on combinations involv- 
ing bridging and used in mul- 
tiplication and addition 3.9 5.3 
c)—offers an answer to this question. These averages look 


encouraging, but an inspection of the distribution of practice 

t reproduced here) shows that in Test A nine of these im- 

portant combinations are entirely missing while in Test B six 
il to appear. Thus the favorable looking averages arise from 
condition that is still far from satisfactory. 

There are sixty higher decade additions which are used in 
both addition and multiplication and which also involve bridg- 
ing. These are undoubtedly very important and should be drilled 
pon extensively. Line (d) of Table X shows the average 
amount of drill on these combinations. It evidently exceeds the 
irill given in general to all combinations. Again, however, the 
ict that the averages for these important combinations is above 
the general average does not tell the whole story. The actual 
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range of drill is from 0 to 14 for Test B and from 0 to 12 
Test A. 
PRACTICE IN DIvIsION 

Three points in regard to drill in division remain to be 
sidered. The first one relates to the amount of drill upon 
binations in which there is a zero quotient with or without ; 
mainder. This question is a very troublesome source of 
It is exemplified in the following problem: 6)1218 
pupils get an answer 23 because they do not respond to the sit 
ation 1 — 6= 0 with a remainder of 1. The distributions give: 
in Table XI show how poorly the tests meet the needs on t! 


45 combinations. 


TABLE XI DISTRIBUTION OF DRILL ON COMBINATIONS INVOI 
ZERO QUOTIENTS 
FREQUENCY 
Test A | Test B 


PRESENTATIONS 


0 27 29 
1 7 i4 
2 2 2 
3 3 
6 3 
7 1 
8 1 
Q 1 
Total. 5 


| 


Table XI reads “The number of combinations not present 
at all was 27 for Test A and 29 for Test B; the number p: 
sented once was 7 for Test A and 14 for Test B; etc.” 

The second point concerns the question of bridging in rela- 


tion to short division. Cases like 51-6 where the child must 
think 48 and then subtract the 48 from 51 are the ones under 
consideration here. There are one hundred situations of this 


sort. The distribution of practice upon them is given in Tab! 


XII. These are undoubtedly difficult combinations, and _ the 
amount of drill afforded them is entirely inadequate. 
A final point has to do with the question of order. It is 1 


possible to take up this question in detail. It is worth while, 
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XII. DISTRIBUTION OF COMBINATIONS INVOLVING BRIDGING 
IN SHORT DIVISION 


FREQUENCY 
RESENTATIONS "Test A) Test B 
0 84 | 66 
l 12 24 
2 
3 = | 2 


er, to consider it here in reference to long division. It ts 

iple of long and recognized standing that drill should pro- 

from simple to complex. Long division is generally known 
difficult unit of subject matter. It is especially necessary 
fore to be sure that no principles of teaching are being vio- 

ted in the order of its presentation. The simple problems 
ld precede the more complex, but before this is possible the 
ple and complex problems must be identified. The criterion 
such identification has hitherto been very vague. The ex- 

e analysis of errors which preceded this study furnishes 
lence which helps to make this criterion much more definite 
use it helps to center attention upon the difficulties involved. 
error study shows the following to be troublesome in long 
ision: bridging, carrying, estimating the quotient, and the 
zeros in either divisor, dividend or quotient. Now, there are 329 
problems, involving only two digits in the divisor and two 

the quotient, which contain none of these difficulties. Obvi- 
ly these should be presented first. Then the difficulties should 
presented one at a time, two at a time, three at a time, and 
ratatime. This rests upon the assumption that two difficul- 
ties combined are more difficult than each one taken separately 
| that a combination of all four difficulties is most difficult of 
This assumption needs further verification but the evidence 

t hand shows that it is not far from the truth. It now remains 


see how these principles have been observed in Tests A and B. 
For Test A the situation is as follows: In the first test of 
ng division most of the problems are of the simplest type. 
ve of them involve carrying however. The second test in- 
es only the zeros as an additional difficulty. The third test 
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contains three exercises which involve both carrytng and br 
ing, four with carrying only, one with bridging only and ty 
with carrying and zeros. The first problem in which the t 
quotient is not the true quotient occurs as No. 1 in the fourt 
test. It contains all of the major difficulties. Thus a very 
cult new situation is introduced under the worst possible « 
tions for problems with two digits in the divisor and two in t 
quotient. Test four also mcludes the exercise 79)6399 

is one of a class of 720. Now the usual method in such a ¢ 

to instruct the child that if he calls the seven an eight, the 
quotient will probably be the true one. This method is dey 
able in more than 90 percent of the cases. More exactly it w 

in 665 possible cases and fails in only 55. Why should the chi 
meet with the exception to the rule at the very beginning of | 
experience : l.vidently it 1s possible to improve the order i: 


which these exercises are presented. 


For Test B the facts are as follows: In the first test of long 


division both bridging and zero combinations are present 


the first and fifth exercises and in the second and third exercises 


carrying is involved while the fourth contains both bridging 
carrying 

The second test contains three problems in which the t: 
quotient is not the true quotient. This difficulty occurs in nearh 
every case in conjunction with at least two of the other diff 
ties. In the first exercise involying a trial quotient which is 1 
the true quotient, all three of the other difficulties are present 
Not one of the 329 simple problems is given anywhere in the 
whole series. The goddess of chance was surely unkind to th 


author of this test. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The purpose of this study was to find out whether or no 


+ 


the pupils who use these tests could obtain adequate drill from 


them to meet the difficulties which are known to exist. 


2. These difficulties may be classified roughly as follows 


accuracies with the fundamental number facts and particularly, 


| 
| 
t 
t 
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with the zero combinations and with those involving 


Based upon certain necessary assumptions, an actual count 
de showing the frequency of occurrence of each of the 
1470 combinations, grouped according to operations. 
{ The results show that the number of times which each of 
rious combinations occurs varies from 0 to 92. 
5. There is a pronounced tendency to give too much prac- 
to the easy combinations and too little to those which are 
| 
ult. This is true even when combinations like + 1 and + 4 
| 5— 5 are not considered. Even without these combinations 
rrelation between the difficulty of the number facts and the 
unt of drill given to them is negative, with the exception of 
st B, Multiplication. 
6. Drill upon the zero combinations has been seriously 
lected 
Of the 1470 number associations which a child must pos- 
ss to attain a mastery of the fundamentals, at least 500 do not 
ur in these tests at all. Thus each test covers less than two- 
rds of the total field. 
8. The practice which is afforded in short division with re- 
inders and in higher decade addition is particularly inadequate. 
9. Not enough attention has been paid to the relative social 
portance of the higher decade additions. 
10. The principle of “simple to complex” has been violated in 
long division and particularly so in the case of Test B. 
Both tests have been of tremendous value to the teaching of 
arithmetic and it is not the purpose of this article to detract one 
ta from the credit of their authors. These men did very valu- 
ble pioneering but their achievement is far from perfect. The 
time is surely at hand when an improvement upon their work 
hould be forthcoming. 
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WHAT RESEARCH CAN DO 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT! 


JESSE H. NEWLON 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


The greatest problem that confronts democracy is the org 
zation of research. At an earlier period in the history of 
race, progress was made solely by the trial and error met! 
in the future we must depend more and more on research in every 
field of human endeavor if civilization is to continue to advar 

As yet the people are not conscious of the necessity of ex- 
tending and organizing more effectively research activities 
the bewildering complexities of contemporary life it is impossi! 
for a statesman of an executive to form sound judgments or 
portant social, political, and economic problems until there hav: 
been placed before him the facts that have been gleaned by re 
search and marshalled into understandable array. An inf 
public opinion can be based only on the results of careful 
vestigations that have been carried on by experts in eve! 
field of knowledge. Furthermore, sound public opinion 
pendent quite as much on an intelligent marshalling of t! 
sults of research as upon the research itself. One of our n 
difficult educational problems is to bring the people to a rea 
tion of these facts. 

Educational research is necessary to create a school syste: 
adapted to the needs of the individual and of society, but we | 
only made a beginning in educational research. Up to the pres 


ent time educational research has been desultory in char 
Here and there important discoveries have been made; _her¢ 
there are centers doing excellent work; but the whole field o! 
education has never been thoroughly covered and the effort 
research workers have not been properly coordinated. Larger 
sums of money must be invested in research, It must e 
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be divested of anything savoring of a commercial enter- 

It must be carried systematically into every nook and 
r of the field of education. 
[he superintendent of schools who is responsible for making 
mmendations of policies to boards of education does not 
1 find that he can base his recommendations on sound re- 
h. Occasionally an authoritative study is at hand but in 
fields in which the superintendent works he does not have 


her 


iefit of such studies. Research activities have been too 
‘re and too scattering. 
Strictly speaking, the gathering, compiling, and distributing 
tatistical information regarding the schools is not research; 
this work is very much akin to research, and many of the 
bers of your association are engaged chiefly in work of this 
racter. Such work is indispensable to the proper conduct of 
ls. But every school statistician knows how inadequately 
work is done. Statistics relating to school systems are still 
ltingly collected and disseminated. Because of varying condi- 
ns as regards laws relative to valuation, taxation, and kindred 
jects, and because of the lack of a definite educational termi- 
gy, most of the data collected must be subjected to critical 
lysis and interpretation before they can be used, and frequently 
director of research in a given system does not have at hand 
facts necessary for such critical analysis and interpretation. 
Time will permit of but two or three illustrations of present 
nditions and needs. Notwithstanding a quarter of a century 
study of financial problems and notwithstanding the most 
ful work done by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
the superintendent is still without adequate information 
on which he can base recommendations in the field of finance. 


Due to improved systems of budgeting and accounting, he has 


mmeasurably more of useful information than he could have had 


re 


i 


ten years ago, but he is still without much of the information 


t he ought to have. The Finance Inquiry which is being car- 


don at present is a step in the right direction and is an ex- 
nple of the type of investigation that should be carried on along 
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many other lines. But the Finance Inquiry should have had 
its disposal two or three million dollars instead of the limite 
resources which it has. In the present chaotic condition of 
fairs the superintendent has no standard by which he can con 
pare the tax burden in his city with the tax burden in other cit 
and no competent standards for comparing costs in his city 
costs in other cities. 

Methods of showing costs in terms of educational results 
largely remain to be developed. For example, a given city 
spending a certain amount of money annually on kindergartens, 
or art education, or the teaching of mathematics. The questio: 
is, how do the results obtained compare with the results obtains 
by similar expenditures in other cities, and do the results justi! 
the cost? The development of educational tests is a beginning 
in this direction, but these tests are as yet very limited in their 
uses. They can never measure statistically all the results of edu 
cation. But the mounting costs of education demand 
accounting far more detailed and intelligible than anything whic! 
has yet been attempted in educational administration. The pr 
cedure of such accounting must be worked out by those wh 
engaged in educational research. 

\gain, supervisory officers in our school systems must mas 
ter the technique of making the results of research usable by th: 
teacher in the schoolroom. The first step towards improvement 
in this direction must be the translation of results of research int 
more intelligible language, and of that I shall speak again. Th 
second step must be to educate supervisory officers in the el 
mentary principles of research and to familiarize them with th 
results of research in given fields. We need more compendiums 
such as were made recently by the Committee on the Ecor 
of Time in the compilation of the results of discoveries in te 
ing certain skills and subjects such as handwriting and reading 
Results must be made more readily available for use in the cl 


room. 
Recently Dr. Thomas H. Briggs set a magnificent research 
problem for makers of curricula. Dr. Briggs says: 
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When these or similar principles are accepted, one is ready for the 
rd major step in the procedure, the making of an inventory, as com- 
ve as possible, of the knowledge, attitudes, ideals, prejudices, 
habits desirable in citizens of a democracy. Beginnings of such 

tories have here and there been made in special fields, such as spell- 

| arithmetic; but consideration needs to be given to all phases 

g. Certainly we must record desirable personal relations, co- 
tive effort for commonly desired ends, and the like as extensively 
thoroughly as we have in the past the details of the logical 

nization of the academic subjects. , 

The fourth step in the procedure toward a better curriculum is a 
ve selection from the inventoried details of those for teaching 
would involve, first of all, the selection of those for which the 
s assume responsibility, leaving the others to the home, the church, 
ther agencies likely to be effective. To the retained details must 

be assigned relative values. This task is another one that demands 

n-sense decisions, since we lack definitive criteria. And from 
evaluated details one must choose those most likely to be of value 
local as well as to larger social units.” 


Time will not permit me to quote Dr. Briggs further, but in 
judgment he has stated the big task in curriculum-making, 
nd this task presents a research problem which will demand her- 
culean labors and which must be attacked by school systems 
throughout the country. With school systems at work upon this 
problem there will be need of great national commissions to co- 
rdinate the work of the country as a whole, commissions mod- 
eled somewhat after the Finance Inquiry Commission, and com- 
missions adequately financed. 
To date, with a few shining exceptions here and there, re- 
search has been carried on chiefly by universities and private 
undations; and there are those who contend that research is 
not a proper function of a school system. However, a survey 
of American education in the past twenty-five years will show 
\ surprising number of instances of successful experimentation 
within school systems. The Gary Schools have, for example, 
ade a notable contribution to American education. This ex- 
perimentation must be carried on in every large school system in 
\merica. In fact, in a measure, every school must become a cen- 
ter of research. In Denver we havé designated an elementary 


school as the “curriculum school,” and in this school we propose 
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to carry on experiments in curriculum-making and in 1 


of teaching as well. The Lincoln School of Teachers C 


the most promising experiment in American education 


i bin 


r 


This experiment should be extended to involve a larger 1 
of pupils and carried on under more nearly ordinary publi: 
conditions. While no city can hope to find the funds ar 

lic support necessary to parallel the detailed experimentati 

is being done in the Lincoln School, most of the large cities 
carry out a type of experimentation of a less detailed cl 
which will nevertheless prove most fruitful. Again, tl 

lic schools must provide testing grounds in which to try out tent 
tive conclusions reached in such institutions as the Lincoln S 

Research must be made of more practical value to the 
room teacher. At present the teacher confronts a chaotic b 
of literature—good, bad, and indifferent—bearing upon his pr 
lem. In this great mass of material there are a few g1 
truth that have been discovered by the researchers. This 
body of material must somehow be sifted and the trut! 
brought to light, organized, and pointed in such a way 
teacher may make the most effective use of them. 

The research department of the public schools must, to a larg 
extent, be the eyes and ears of the superintendent. Thx 
intendent cannot make his own researches. Only to a 
degree can he see the conditions in the schools first hand, a1 
where he can view conditions personally he must have th 
eyes and ears better than his own. There should come to his t 
regularly reports showing vividly and accurately conditions 1 
every department of the school system. If this is to be d 
three conditions must be met. 1. Communities must be wi 


to appropriate to the department that directs and largely « 
on the research activities in the schools more money th 

been spent up to the present time. 2. More men and women! 
be trained for research. 3. Better methods of presenting th 


sults of investigations and research must be devised. 


here not so much to the actual visual presentation of mate: 
to the organization of the facts to be presented and syste: 


| ric 
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them regularly and comprehensively. I refer chiefly 
llection and presentation of statistical data described in 
us paragraph. 
| add another condition which will imply a criticism of 


thy 
iil 


e research work that has been done in the field of 
n? Researchers in this field must cultivate to a higher 
ree ability to hold judgment in suspense until all the evidence 
\Ve have made a remarkable advance in educational theory 
ractice in this country in the past twenty-five years, but 
superintendent who is endeavoring to gain public support for 
rward-looking educational program in a large city is con- 
confronted with reminders of rainbow promises which 
heen held out by school men at various times—promises 
ve sometimes proved to be utterly empty. We are 
ne to be carried away by the new thing. Just now the 
ligence tests are attacked by the type of criticism that they 
uld have had from their friends from the first, friends who, 
use of inability to hold final judgment in suspense and a lack 
hnique in presenting results, claimed too much without in- 
ing to do so, and have been unwittingly led into a false 
tuation. The result is that today superintendents and other 
| executives are confronted by adverse critics and enemies 
the intelligence tests on the one hand, and by those who claim 
yether too much for these tests on the other hand, with the 
it that their use is fraught with many difficulties which ought 
r to have arisen. 
in conclusion, I should like to emphasize what I consider are 
two most important needs in the field of educational research. 
first is that students of research should devise better methods 
resenting their results. The hiatus between the research 
and the profession is altogether too wide. I recognize 
fact that you must speak a language which those who are 
trained in your field will frequently be unable to under- 


! realize that only by the use in many instances of com- 


ted mathematical formulae, understood only by statisticians 
have had the requisite training in mathematics, can research 
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be carried forward. One of your most pressing problem: 
and one of which you seem not always to be aware, is 


translate the results of research into a language that can be 


derstood by those who cannot hope to master this field. F 

example, the superintendent of schools and the classroom teacher 
have a great body of knowledge to master in their respective 
fields. They cannot be experts in the field of research, althoug! 
they are the daily users of the discoveries of research. It is in 
perative, therefore, that these results be translated into a lan 
guage which they can understand. At present it is inmy 

sible for them to read half of the articles that come from th 
pens of research workers. All such technical literature bearing 
on these problems should be translated into more popular terms 
John Dewey stated recently that educational practice lags at least 


twenty years behind educational theory. This is partially 

to the fact that the results of educational research are not put int 

a form that is intelligible to the rank and file of the professior 
Finally, research must be built up on a sound educati 

philosophy. Based on a wrong philosophy, educational researc! 

can wreck America. Much of the controversy that arises over 

the use of intelligence tests is due to the fact that some psycho! 


gists are not sufficiently well grounded in the humanities, lit 
ature, history, and philosophy, and have not kept in close t 
with the application of scientific methods to the social sciences, 
history, sociology, psychology, and economics. Such a back 
ground is necessary to give the proper perspective. In othe 
words, the research worker must not only see life minutely but 
must see it whole. If he loses his social perspective he becon 
a menace, 

You who are engaged in educational research hold the ke) 


to educational progress. I salute you! 


| 


\N EXPERIMENT IN VARYING METHODS OF 


TEACHING BRIGHT AND DULL SECTIONS 
OF THE SEVENTH GRADE 
Emma D. 


Pottstown, Pe nnsylvania 


[his experiment was conducted in a day school for girls 
ited in one of the older cities of the South The school 
two hundred and seventy pupils drawn from well-to-do 
milies. Nearly all the children in the seventh grade came 
m homes of culture and refinement and therefore had some 
kground for their school work, though they showed a certain 
f intellectual curiosity and keenness. The subjects with 
the experiment was concerned were English history and 
Geography of Kure ype. 


The time given to the history and geography was two daily 


nsecutive periods of forty minutes each. This arrangement 


le it possible to mingle the two subjects and to vary from 
y to day the amount of time given to each. The class was di- 


into two sections on the basis of intelligence quotients 


tained by the use of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Test as is shown in Table I. The chr nological age 


TABLE I. MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 


A SECTION B SEctTION 
Name Name 1. Q. 
M. D.C. 138 ALP. | ii 
A. B. G. 137 M. J. 115 
M. L. 131 E. B. | 115 
L. W. | 127 E. G. | 107 
M. C. 120 104 
E. H. 116 A. B. | 102 
N. W. F 116 101 
114 L. W. 99 
J.R. V. | 113 K. 98 
M. F. 113 F.N. 90 
C. B. | 109 N. H. 89 
J. W. 109 V.8. 87 
| M. B. 83 
83 
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of the children in the A section was 11 to 12; in the B sect; 
12 to 13. 

Comment.—The three pupils in the B section with hig 
telligence quotients were placed there as a matter of poli 
avoid the appearance of a bright section and a dull section. |; 
was, however, an injustice to them for their work was not 
good as that of pupils in the A section with the same intellig 
quotients, nor as good as their own work the previous year 


the class was more mixed. 


COMPREHENSIVE OR DETAILED ASSIGNMENTS 


The assignment for the study of the geography of Norw 
and Sweden in both sections was: “Our history says the Nor 
men were brave and adventurous sailors and great wanderers 
Can you find any geographical explanation of these qualities’ 
The A section gave very good reasons and were able to answer 
fact questions as a result of their study in solving the proble 
The B section could do nothing at all with it. The assignment 
had to be changed and the questions at the end of the sect 
in the geography textbook given. After they had been studied 
and recited, the children were able to solve the problem but ever 
then they needed the teacher’s help. 

\ history assignment was: “What did the Romans find 1 
Britain?” When answering the question the A section mentioned 
physical features, customs, and religion as well as stories of 
Britons. The B section told only stories until questioned by 


teacher 

Both sections studied the Norman period in English histor 
by means of such comprehensive questions as the above. In the 
test given at the end of the month, all of the A section made 
grade of 75 percent or better, with a median of 83 percent 
only five of the B section reached 75 percent and the media 
was 66 percent. 

Comment and Conclusions.—It was difficult to teach the 
section by comprehensive questions and problems because they 


noticed only stories and simple facts, and missed everything ab 


| 
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or not absolutely obvious. The A section was able to learn 

; incidentally while solving a problem or finding the answer 
suestion, the B section was not able to learn in this way. 
\ section liked to study under the guidance of a problem or 
prehensive question, the B section preferred detailed ques- 
- It was advisable in the A section to assign a lesson in the 
k to be studied by means of a comprehensive question ; to 
it all explanation of the assignment unless demanded by the 

s: and to make the recitation a period of discussion of the 
ened question, during which difficulties could be cleared up, 
facts added, and the bearing of the question on other sub- 

ts discussed. In the B section, it was advisable to assign 
er detailed questions with considerable explanation by the 

r, to ask these assigned questions in the recitation, and to 

the comprehensive question at the end of the recitation or in 
review lesson. It was advisable to omit drill on facts in the A 
section except at the end of each part of the subject while in the 
section it was necessary to drill on facts during their study of 
ubject as well as at the end of each part, and to make the 


lrill at the end intensive. 


Use ofr REFERENCE Books 


Reference books, books of fiction, and magazines, were placed 
n the classroom and the children were allowed to use them in 
their free time. The B section used them sparingly, preferring 

use free time for study of their assigned lessons. The A sec- 

n used them very freely and often chose to take their lessons 

ne so as to use their free time for history and biography, as 
well as stories. 

In both sections a lesson on note-taking was given. An 
assignment was then made in Carpenter’s “Geographical 
Readers,” allotting a different part of the book to each pupil 
with instructions that she make a report the next day. The re- 
ports from A section were interesting and complete, their notes 
were organized in class and taken to the English teacher to be 
expanded into written paragraphs as part of their English work. 
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The B section enjoyed the assignment but their reports and notes 
were too fragmentary to be used for written work. 
The teacher showed the A section a card catalogue and ex 


plained its use. She then told the class that each one would be 
expected to tell something about England the next day, and for 
material she referred them to the geographical readers, histories 
and articles listed in the card catalogue. They prepared 
assignment in school but were alone while doing so. All but or 
gave entirely satisfactory reports. Several who were using geo 
vraphical magazines and found the articles long, decided on! 
show pictures. M. F. picked out the most interesting picture: 
made notes about them, and gave her report well. M. L. sh 
pictures of the Shetland Islands which she prefaced by telling 
where the islands were; but she had made no choice among t! 
pictures. The whole recitation took about fifty minutes, held 
the interest and attention of the children throughout the peri 
and was very successful. This was not tried in the B sectior 
Conclusions.—Collateral reading and reports were very 
uable for the A section. If the references were short 
definitely assigned they could occasionally be used in the B s 
tion for the sake of variety, their value being negligible; but 
was hard to find time for them since the B section could no more 


than cover the minimum requirements. 


LEARNING FROM THE OUTLINES AND REPORTS OF OTHERS 


The geography assignment for the A section was: “What 
are the two chief industries of Great Britain? Why?” The in 
structions given were to read six pages quickly, neglecting detail: 
and keeping the question in mind as a guide. One section was 
read in class to illustrate the method of skimming because this 
was new work. The children did this reading in about fifteen 
minutes, were well prepared with arguments to support thei 
choice, and could turn to the right place in the text to verify their 
statements. The B section covered the same ground by means 


of the more definite question, “Which is more important in Gre 


zz 
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-itain, manufacturing or farming? Why?’ and with the sec- 
ns to be read definitely indicated by the teacher. 
In the A section the teacher assigned a section in geography 
tlined, and the results of this effort were to be used as the 
sis of the recitation. The outlines were unsatisfactory for the 
ldren apparently attempted to make them without first rapidly 
ling the complete section. The teacher showed them that 
skimming method was valuable as a preparation for an out- 
Next, the A section was divided into groups of two or 
e, and each group was given a section in the geography text- 
ok to outline and to recite upon. They were told that they must 
t their subject so clearly and fully that the rest of the class 
id learn from them without studying the text for themselves 
The outlines were fairly satisfactory but the other pupils could 
t learn in this way. The method was checked by having the 
hole class study the questions in the book covering the sections 
itlined and telling each one to mark the questions she had to 
look up. Practically every one marked every question except 
se on the section she had outlined. This was not tried with 
: B section. 
Conclusion.—Outlining seemed to be a useful method with 


e A section, but it seemed necessary for each one to make every 


itline. 


GATHERING MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITIONS 


The teacher read an account of the Northmen while the A 
section took notes. They made their own choice as to what notes 
they should take and later expanded them into a composition. 
When the account was read to the B section the children asked 
what they should write as notes, interrupting the reading con- 
tinually to ask if this or that should be noted. They wanted to 
take down the exact words of the book and two or three bor- 
rowed the book at study time with the result that their composi- 
tions were largely an assortment of quotations. 

Conclusion.—This work was of little value to the B section 


though it seemed to do no harm. 
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StupyInG By DRAMATIZING 


The whole class studied the Norman conquest by dramatizi: 
it. The teacher assigned the text and told the children to | 
out the scenes needed to tell the story. Both sections chose t 
same scenes but the A section was prepared and the B s 
had to do it as class work. The next day the teacher went 
the conquest with the class and found the B section consid 
confused as to nationality of persons and connection of « 
with persons. The A section were in good shape though 
needed some help in seeing underlying causes. The class w: 
the words for the scenes, the B section taking the simpler 
The teacher was obliged to organize the written work and 
ply an outline. Then she read aloud a more complete account 
each incident and the children took notes, following the outli 
Afterward they wrote out the speeches. The teacher then « 
bined the accounts, choosing the best from each paper and putting 
them together. The children cast the characters, choosing 
of the seven principal characters from the A section and giving 
the other two to the two best in the B section. The scenes were 
given as a means of entertaining another class. 

Comment.—Since so much direction and planning had t 
done by the teacher, the project did not seem to be reall) 
children’s. Was it of as much value as a simpler one wh 
could have been left to them? The children, however, thoroughly 
enjoyed it and had a decided sense of achievement when 
scenes were written. They thought it was hard to do and at 
tacked it with misgiving. Their sense of satisfaction was gr 
when they found they could do it. In determining the value of 
this project, how much weight should be given to the self-conf 
dence resulting from doing what seems a difficult thing? 


A PARTY 
The class party, a project unconnected with books, was th 
suggestion of the pupils. The teacher and the class president 


chose the chairmen of the committees, all from the A secti 
At a class meeting the chairmen were announced, the amount 
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ney to be spent was decided upon, the guests were chosen, and 
inte set. For a week the committees managed things them- 
the teacher meeting with them only when requested and 
idvice only when asked. They consulted her frequently 
t usually to get her approval of a plan already formed, not to 
+k her to help make one. At the beginning of the second week 
e teacher went over all the plans carefully, volunteered advice 
suggestions, and saw that the plans were sufficiently definite 
ensure success. The teacher planned the work for the day of 
party, deciding what committees should come in the morning 
hat ones in the afternoon. 
ment.—In carrying out this project the children fell into 
classes. (1) Those who could manage and direct a group, 
a project asa whole and in detail, and see that it was car- 
ut successfully. There were only two in this class, J. R. V. 
in I. O. of 113 and E. H. with an I. Q. of 116. (2) Those 
could plan a small project, carry it through efficiently and 
lirect one or at most two other people. In this were children 
th I. Q.’s ranging from 83 to 115. (3) Those who could 
k out and carry out a plan entrusted to them, but when that 
s finished came to ask what they should do next. In this 
ss were three children with I. Q.’s over 120, two between 100 
d 114, and one with an I. Q. of 90. (4) Those who needed 
nstant direction, showed little sense of responsibility, and 
iid not be depended upon. In this class were two children 
I. Q.’s over 130 and four between 100 and 115. The five 
rls with I. Q.’s above 120 were in class 3 or 4, while those who 
re most capable had I. Q.’s ranging closely about 115. There 
was one marked exception to this in a girl with an I. Q. of only 
83 who showed ability in getting people to work together har- 
niously and to carry out her plans. She lacked decision where 
had to depend on her own judgment but could choose be- 
tween several plans or suggestions. She had immense enthus- 
n and an excellent sense of responsibility. 
Comment.—Should the responsible positions be given next 
time to those who made good or should some of the others be 
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given training? Why were the children with high intellig 
quotients so lacking in ability and what should be don 
them? The teacher was convinced that an occasional p: 
unconnected with books is extremely valuable because 
encouragement it gives to the B section and the check it g 
the vanity of the A section. Such projects have an ex 


unifying and equalizing effect. 


SAND TABLE PROJECT 


The class had been studying the feudal system of land t 


and were t 


» make an English manor on the sand table 
project was put in the hands of the four girls in each section 
the highest intelligence quotients, each group of four t 
separately. The teacher provided them with a book cont 

a plan of an English manor and a complete description and t 
them that they would be expected to plan and direct the w 
next day. The sand table had not been used by this class ! 
and therefore they had nothing to guide them. The sand 1 
had a top and was used as an ordinary table and at the tim 
the recitation the leaders of the A section failed to move 
chairs out of the way. They put the top on the floor beside th 
sand table where it was very much in the way but apparenth) 
did not notice that or at least did not remedy it. Their plan w 
fairly well made but they had given no thought as to | 
should be carried out and expended themselves in expla 
instead of directing the actions of the rest of the class 
teacher said repeatedly, “What do you want us to do? Tell us 
how to make the manor.” The children responded by saying 
“We are going to put the mill here, this is to be the strear 
etc., etc. They were ineffectual because they could not trans! 
their ideas into action. Finally the two girls with I. Q.’s of 113 
and 116 who had shown the greatest ability in organizing | 
class party, caught the idea and plan of the manor, took charge 
of the project, and directed it successfully. In the B sectio 
plan was not so good but the practical details had been gn 


more thought and the leaders were better able to give directions 
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‘nt-—The teacher was much impressed with the in- 


of the children with I. Q.’s over 120 in organizing both 
ss party and the sand-table project. These girls are not 
rs of the class, they take only a minor part in class meet- 
d are not the ones who would mold public opinion or lead 
tivities. Upon investigation this was found to be true 


r grades. There were exceptions, of course, but the rule 


sufficiently true to be rather striking. Is this true in other 
of children and should it be so? Do the Binet tests dis- 
. high order of intelligence only in connection with ideas 

re children with that kind of intelligence really at a dis- 
tage in trying to carry out their ideas or is it merely lack 
training? If the former, should they not receive intensive 
ing in dealing with ideas with little insistence on translating 
nto action; if the latter, should they not be forced to or- 
e and direct projects as well as plan them? In the first 


they would be trained along the line of experts who furnish 
mation and ideas, but their plans would be carried out by 
iren with the somewhat lower intelligence quotients which 
rently go with organizing and executive ability. Are these 
lusions based on to few instances really to indicate any- 
g¢ or are they supported by the observations of others? The 
estion seems important because if the very intelligent children 
in also be made effective they will be very powerful leaders. 
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A STUDY OF TEN GIFTED CHILDREN WHOSE 
SCHOOL PROGRESS WAS UNSATISFACTOR\ 


DoroTHY VANALSTYNE 
Teachers College, Columbia Untversity 


Ten children of superior mentality whose school marks were 
comparatively poor were studied at Public School 64, Man! 
tan, from October, 1921, to May, 1922. These children neede 
individual study for sociological as well as pedagogical reasons 
Since the nation’s leaders of the future will come from the gift 
children of today, we cannot afford to lose any of them fror 
path of their fullest development and greatest usefulness. Ther 
are too few of them—only 2 percent of the entire populatior 
Terman estimates—who have very superior mentality. Oj 
number, however, there must be throughout the country a great 
many who are not realizing their possibilities. When the probler 
is looked at in this light, a vast field of work is opened—a field 
in which this article is only an attempt at a method of attack 

The group which I studied were selected from the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five gifted children in the five “Terman classes’ 
at Public School 64, on the following bases: (1) they had, 
course, an 1.0. of 120 or more; (2) they had been reported b 
at least two teachers for their poor school work in comparisor 
with their fellows; and (3) all physical causes for inferior work 
had supposedly been eliminated. When I started the stud) 
October, 1921, there were only ten pupils at the school who can 
under all three of these classifications. The majority of the ch 
dren were Russian Jews, although there was one Pole, on 
manian, and one American Negro. 

The fact that these children were in special Terman classes 
specializes the problem. In ordinary classes these children w« 


simply be called average, or even stupid. Indeed, two of them 
were so called by their teachers before their intelligence quotient 


had been found and they had been put in the Terman Class 
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[he mental capacity of this group at Public School 64 was 
ed. They had been placed with their fellows of approxt- 
similar capacity, but they had not equalled them in their 


| work. What was the trouble? How could they be helped 
gain their rightful place in their studies? This was the prob 
f mv investigation. 
eeneral outline was first made of the plan of attack on the 
There were obviously two methods of obtaining evi- 
objective and subjective. The objective evidence of the 
ble was found by studying each pupil's perseverance at long 
his speed at finishing work; his accuracy of work; his 
on new problems; his learning curves on stated tasks; his 
es on psychological tests, including memory tests; his suc- 
n subject-matter tests; and the results he obtained on 
physical tests, including tests of manual ability. The sub- 
ve evidence, ascertained by personal observation, consisted 
spirit of attack on work, conscious or unconscious resistance, 
nal preoccupation, trouble due to indifference or over- 
ty, and previous bad habits of work. 
This outline was then put into concrete terms with particu- 
r reference to sources of information. These sources of infor- 
n were as follows: 
I. Case history. 
Il. Teacher’s report. 
Ill. Teacher’s marks. 
IV. Pupil’s permanent record card 
Visiting teacher’s report. 
VI. Stanford-Binet test. 
VII. Pintner-Patterson performance tests 
VIII. Healy-Bronner learning tests A, B, C, D 
IX. Long period learning test 
X. Pintner non-language and educational tests 
XI. Woodworth-Mathews “Emotional Instability” test 
The case history consists of the child’s history as a school 
problem. This was furnished for the most part by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Irwin, the school psychologist. The teacher’s report is 
the general estimate of the pupil furnished at the time the study 
was first begun in October, 1921. The teacher’s marks are the 
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marks on the report cards and, in some cases, those in t! 
books. The pupil’s permanent record card is the record 
child in each grade from the time he entered school, whethe- 
Public School 64 or some other school. The visiting te er s 
report is what its name implies. 

The Stanford-Binet test is, of course, Terman’s revi: 
the Binet-Simon test for general intelligence. The 1.Q.’s r 
ing from these tests, together with the I.Q.’s obtained by th 


of the same test two or three vears before, are given in T 


TABLE I INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS (BINET) OBTAIN 
RE-EXAMINING TEN CASES 


Former test 


Case 2 or 3 years ago) | October, 21 
I 151 151 
Il 126 124 
Il | 162 152 
lV 138 | 117 
V 121 118 
VI 120 123 
VII 125 124 
VIII 129 134 
| 165 145 
Xx 120 107 


In two cases the result of the October testing exceeded 
previous determination of the 1.Q. The rises in thes 
were 3 and 5 points, respectively. In one case the second result 
was exactly the same, and in three cases the 1.Q. went 
1, 2, and 3 points. In four cases it fell anywhere from | 
21 points. Two of these cases (III and IX) can perhaps be ex 
plained by the fact that there were no more tests on the T: 
blank for them to pass. This is especially true in res; 
Case III. 

The Pintner-Patterson performance tests were those of t 
short scale, comprising ten of the most indicative tests. The: 


performance tests were used to supplement the Terman tes 


to afford a corrective, since a child with a superior language 
ity may be rated too high on the Terman test. Language 

is not always correlated with general intelligence. Since thes 
children were of foreign extraction and since in some cases 
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was not spoken in their homes, the performance tests 
give them a better chance. Taking the results of these 
i whole, it may be said they agree well with the Terman 
xcept in four cases—three of which are distinctly of the 
list” type and probably received too much credit for this 
he Terman test. The fourth case is that of a little girl 
\) who thought she was ill at the time of taking the test 
| not seem to have the “push” to carry some of the per- 
nce tests through; she gave up too easily. Two of the 
did not complete. 
he Healy-Bronner tests are four learning tests A, B, C, and 
Only tentative norms have been established. These tests 
lesigned to measure the learning capacity of individuals, 
ning being regarded as completed when the subject can re- 
he material once without error. Test A involves visual 
for figures; test B, auditory learning for nonsense syl- 
s; test C, auditory learning for figures; and test D, learn- 
sensible statements. Tests A, B, and C are tests of sym 
arning, whereas test D is more concerned with concrete 
ts. These learning tests served as a partial analysis of each 
nd were compared with the long period learning tests. 
‘hese long period learning tests (so-called for want of a bet- 
ime) were devised to study the learning curve of the indi 
ils over a period of three days in comparison with the aver 
f their class. The material used was as much as possible 
that which they would have in the classroom—first exclud- 
ll possibility that it was known to them. There were two 
hese tests, one biographical in material, and the other arith- 
tical. The biographical material corresponded to such subject 
tter as would have to be learned in history and geography 
arithmetical material showed learning ability 1n connec- 
with numbers. The biographical test consisted of four short 
graphies of famous men which the subject studied for four 
utes. A list of questions was then handed out, after a five 
inute interval, for the subject to fill in. He was likewise given 
ur minutes for doing this. The arithmetical test consisted of 
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a list of sixteen multiplications of numbers between 11 


with their answers. This was studied for four minutes ar 
the five minute interval the subject was presented with a 
these factors, arranged in a different order. He was t 
the answers as he remembered them from the previous 
This procedure was repeated on the next day, and again 
third day 
These tests proved of value not only in analyzing th 
which the individual mind learned new material and whi 
f material he was more capable of learning, but also in « 
ing each individual with the class as a whole. If the reas 
the child’s not getting on as fast as his fellows lay here 


easily be found. Only two pupils out of the seven to who 


tests could be given rose above the average of the class. C 


and Case IV surpassed the class average in the arith 
The Pintner non-language mental and education 
were next given to the children. These were valuable for 
ber of reasons. They give the individual’s educational 
ing in the same terms as his mental standing; they re 


difference between these; and they indicated in this instance 


sort of work each pupil was doing in each subject in com 


son with grade norms. The subjects which were measured 


arithmetic, reading, grammar, geography, and history. 1 


sults were in general that the educational index for the child 


age was “very gov ul’ in two cases, “good” in six, and “ave! 


in the other two, while the mental indices were in three 


“bright,” in three cases “high normal,” and in four cases ‘ 


mal.” One of these last cases was found by the second Ter: 


test to be normal in intelligence and another, an older boy 


not take his test seriously enough and consequently did 
init. As for the differences between the educational and 1 


indices, there was only one below —9 (called by Pintner a ser 
difference) and this was -12 (Case III). In all but two 1n- 


stances the grade educational index came out as “good 
work.” Of course, this was for the average class, and 
little in these cases. All Terman class children should pr 
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‘very good” grade index. One boy had such an index 
was discovered that two of the subjects in which he was 


spelling and writing—were not measured by these Pint- 
‘+s The other case was one of “average” grade work and 
ide by the boy who was rated normal on the second Ter- 
test 
foregoing tests gave a fairly clear analysis of the vart- 
ental traits of these individuals. I then wished to discover 
her or not there were emotional hindrances to the work of 
se children. I could get an idea objectively of what these 
be from the emotional instability test compiled by Miss 
Mathews and Miss Elizabeth Irwin, on the basis of that 
by Woodworth for the soldiers during the war. These 

re called tests for emotional instability for want of a bet- 
name. Perhaps a more exact term would be tests of emo- 
| mal-adjustment. The main cause of this seemed to have 
with fear or with an “inferiority complex.” Not only 
this test serve in analyzing the individual cases, but it also 
results which might be said to be indicative of the group 
well. The questions which were answered unfavorably by 
than half of these children are as follows: Have you ever 

en homesick? Is there any food that disgusts you so that you 
t eat it? Do you sometimes feel very happy and then sud 


nly very sad? Are you afraid of noises in the night? Do you 


eam of robbers? Are you over-particular about your food: 


Do you sometimes feel that nobody quite understands you? Do 


vou ever think stories to yourself so that you forget where you 
The analytical study, as outlined above, was made during the 
first term of the school year. It was evident from the results 
f this that some sort of reconstructive work should be at- 
pted. Besides the follow-up work with individual pupils, a 

an for the group was also made. Since the chief trouble with 
these children was lack of effort, a special stimulation in this 


rection was necessary. The plan was as follows: 
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Competition under stimulating conditions was made the 
of the work. The children were divided into two groups y 
were then formed into clubs. This division was made so 
the two clubs would be equal (as far as possible) in thei: 
distribution. The true reason for forming the clubs was 
plained to the children who were very much interested. 7] 
were allowed to take the matter entirely into their own 
and to elect their own president and secretary. Each clul 
chose a name and the two clubs jointly selected the reward \ 
was to come to the one winning at the end of the term. The 
ning club was to be the one which made the most progress { 
that p int to the end of the term. 

This progress was to be determined, in the first place, by 
use of standardized educational tests, given in equivalent f 
at the beginning and end of the term. These tests also er 
us to diagnose the particular difficulty of each child rather : 
nutely. Since it was not known how much progress a child « 
a certain intelligence quotient should make on a given test 
“control” was selected to take the same tests. These cont: 
were chosen on the basis of similar intelligence quotients, ag: 
and grades, the only point of difference being the fact that th 
children were making satisfactory school progress according | 
their intelligence quotients. The controls also aroused the el 
ment of competition in a human, tangible form. The childret 
were made to see that their individual controls were like t! 
in every way and that there was no reason whatever why t! 
should not do as good work. This tangible rivalry was furt! 
increased by charting in understandable form (as steps on | 
ders) the results of the first group of educational tests. [a 
child could see where he stood in each subject in relation | 
to his control and to his grade norm. This furnished an ob 
jective for him to work toward in preparation for the next tests 

In the second place, progress during the term was measured 
by means of the teacher’s report marks (especially the rating as 


to effort) in relation to the control pupil’s report and, in the t! 
place, by the teacher’s word that the child was improving 


| 
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f credits was constructed whereby each child would gain 
‘n number according to the progress made in each of the 
its. Credits on the last two points were totaled every 
and a graph of progress was made out by each child as 
s a composite graph for each club. 

Vhen the clubs were first formed it was explained that help 
be given them in the subjects which were hardest for 
if they so desired, but that no help would be given their 

Needless to say, each child took advantage of this, with 
esult that a series of individual tutoring lessons were given 
week. In these the special difficulties of each child were 

ed more carefully, and as far as possible the proper reme- 
vere applied. Club meetings were held every two weeks. 

Special educational practice tests were given at this time, such as 

Courtis Arithmetic Practice Tests, Courtis Handwriting 
ind informal true-false tests based on the special subject 

r which they had covered in class during the previous two 

The clubs met separately after the first meeting, so that 

re individual attention could be given each member. This also 

‘lated a feeling of unity on each side. Finally at the end of 

‘term equivalent forms of the standardized tests were given. 

The results of this reconstructive work as a whole will be 

ated later. Meanwhile a detailed report concerning two 

ical cases will serve to place before the reader the concrete 
rking of the plan. 

Case I 
Harold S., eleven years old, is considered by the psychologist, Miss 
Irwin, to be a typical case of this group. He is a small, dark little 


with brown eyes, which have a trick of glancing off to the 

ld way when he is in conversation—which is always a one-sided 
ersation. He is the youngest of a family of much older brothers and 
rs, all of whom are bright and successful. Much has been expected 
His I.Q. is 151—one of the highest in the school. The mem 

rs of his family have constantly looked for him t +f 
were. It is disappointing to them, therefore, when he shows signs of 


» “come across, as 


inactivity and indifference to lessons and even to reading He 

t easily express himself in words. His only show of interest at 

ne the visiting teacher knew him was in the boy-toy “erector” with 
which he never tired of building and inventing. 
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Harold is in the vi-s Terman class. His teacher reports t 
lazy, that he does work in spurts, but that he can do it if | 


his compositions. His card 
hows that he had received “A” in the regular classes, but that w 
was transferred to the Terman class in November, 1919, hi 

B+." By June, 1920, his rating had fallen to “B” where it 
mained ever since. Theoretically, children in Terman classes 
have “A.” His latest report card shows that he has “B” in 
effort and “B” in proficiency, and that his weakness is his lack 
tion in school work, especially in history and geography. 

His Binet tests were most consistent. The three given him ri 
in 1. s of 151, 150, and 151 He made especially good res} 
all the tests dealing with numbers, passing successfully the “8 d 
ward” and the “7 digits backward” in the superior adult group, 

6 digits forward” and the problem of the enclosed boxes ur 
average adult heading He had no poor responses The media: 
age of this performance test (Pintner-Patterson) was 14, corr 
well, therefore, with the Binet test. 

The results of his Healy-Bronner learning tests showed that 
decidedly below the average in tests A, B and C, but above it in t 


This is evidence that his learning capacity for svmbols ts very | 
that for concrete facts involved in sensible statements it is g 


d learning test showed that he is above the 


of his class in his ability to iearn numbers (also proven on tl 
test), but that he 1s far below it in less concrete things, such a 
biography offers It showed also that in the second learning 
not learn very much more than in the first. This agrees with 1 
the Healy-Bronner tests (B and C), which sank to an even low 
1. It was likewise noted on the long period | 


test that an unusual number of answers were guessed at—that 


on the second tri 


were the mght answers for some of the questions but place 
wrong ones. On the whole, this would seem to indicate that H 
learning ability is normal in concrete things but very slow in al 
ones, and that to cover his defect he has a habit of guessing at 
when in competition with his classmates. 
His Pintr 
low rating—that of a low normal child. His educational index s! 
that he was doing good work for his age and good work for the 
1, 


sixth-grade age. His difference was +-27—meaning that his edu 


ler mental tests unaccountably gave him a compa 


work was that much ahead of this mentality—on the basis of tl 
Strangely enough, his reading, grammar, and arithmetic were n 


the average for the grade than his geography and history, where 


teacher had reported him weak in these last two. Perhaps this s! 
that the criterion by which the teacher judged him was not fair 

The test for emotional instability did not show him to be neu 
at all, as his number of unfavorable answers was 24, while th 
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e 18 25. This test also showed that he was a rather sensitive 


perhaps subject to moods 

the analysis, my suggestions for Harold were that, since he 
able to vitalize symbols, he needed motivated teaching such as 
He needed a period of intimate supervision to train 
S tention, but must not be prodded into learning—he seemed 
already had too much of this. I also suggested that he should 
wed to take his own steps 1n advance, believing, as I did, that 
ence saw that he could learn he would have more confidence in 

Better rapport needed to be established between his teacher 


himself, because of his rather sensitive nature and his distrust in 
wn abilities. On the whole, his need was for concrete problems tor 


the start of the club Harold was one of its most interested 


hers. His reaction toward work seemed to change, for instead of 
hoy who shook his head and did not talk much and “didn’t want any 
anyway” he became a most enthusiastic advocate of the private 
¢ lessons, and really seemed to want to have his difficulties cleared 
This was especially noticeable in the case of the arithmetic prac- 
tests. He immediately became fascinated with them—a concrete 
and always wished to keep on with them longer than the other 
iren. In the tutoring lessons some of his geography difficulties were 
zed more minutely and practice was given him in spelling He 
{to have more confidence in himself 
His report marks for April were: Effort, B4-; Proficiency, B+; 
i Conduct, A. These may be compared with the marks of B, B, B, 
ruary. In the survey which Dr. McCall made at P. 5. 64 about 
e of our second testing and which was based on reading, arith- 
. and spelling, Harold S. was found to be doing work equal to the 


86 erade 
Although no prediction for the future can be offered, it is evident 
ita start in the right direction has been made—particularly in the 


tter of attitude 


Case III 


Charles J. is considered one of the most problematical cases in the 
school. He has one of the highest I.Q.’s there—152, probably 162. He 
is a handsome colored boy of twelve years, with curly black hair and a 

ooth light brown skin. His dark eyes have a mischievous twinkle in 
them and light up in a fascinating way when there is the slightest bit 
humor in the situation. The family background is excellent. His 

ly are people of education and refinement. The father has held a 
ernment position on Ellis Island for a number of years. Charles 1s 
ider in his neighborhood of a gang of boys which his mother char- 
terizes as rather wild. 

Charles came from the Ethical Culture School where he was also 
a problem case. He is in the v1-B class at P. S. 64. The teacher reported 
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that he was lazy, but that he had a mature mind; that he had a 
ity for doing a lot of work when he wanted to; that what he 

done well; and that he was deeply interested in whatever was 


the classroom, particularly when done by someone else. He is 


vorted as self-reliant and self-willed. Charles’ case is complicat 


his awkward manner of handwriting. He not only writes with 
hand, but holds his pen as if he were writing backward. This 
his writing very slow indeed. 

His card record shows that he was left back when in 
at the Ethical Culture School. His work has never been “A” 
has been reported not proficient in arithmetic and English. In th 
term of 1921 he received “C” in proficiency of work. His rey 
for the year gave him “B” in proficiency, but “C” in effort 
months. He has been reported deficient in homework, condu 
effort 

The Binet test gave him an I.Q. of 152, but this is probabl 
than he should have, since there were no more tests in the bo 
pass, except the two highest in vocabulary. His I.Q. when he w 
the fifth grade at the Ethical Culture School was 162—probabl) 
nearly his true rating. The results of the performance test corr 
well with the Binet test, since he received a median mental age s 
16 or adult (Pintner says they are synonymous in this scale). It 
be said here that some psycho-physical tests were also given ( 
because of his handwriting disability, such as the tapping and 
ness tests. In the tapping tests he showed a high degree of mu 
control, but he did poorly in the steadiness test. 


The Healy-Bronner learning tests indicated that he is far 


the average in learning capacity, except in the auditory learning of 1 


sense syllables. The good results, however, of this test do not corres} 


with those of the long period learning test. On both the biog 


and arithmetical materials he was below the average of the Ten 


class in which he was enrolled. I would explain this discrepancy 
by the fact that the latter tests were written and his writing wa: 
slower than that of the class, and, second, by the fact that in the 
test I was “standing over him,” as it were, and he had to mak 
effort, whereas in the long period learning test he did not exert hin 
The difference between the Pintner mental and educational test 
the greatest one of all the cases, namely—12. In other words, |} 
cational work as rated on the scales was that much below his m 
level. Nevertheless, for his age his mental rating was “bright” 


educational rating, “good.” His grade index for the average sixth grad 


was “good.” 

Charles was inclined to be emotionally unstable. His scor¢ 
W oodworth-Mathews test was 32 unfavorable answers, while the m¢ 
for his age was 20. 

Because of his emotionally unstable condition, I suggested 
Charles’ play, food, and sleep be more closely supervised. I also 
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in irregular attendance. 
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be taught by means of concrete facts, rather than abstrac- 

ied training along motor lines to help him gain proper 

handwriting. Charles especially needed individual coach- 
per habits of study. 

ly the teacher reports a marked change in Charles. He takes 

| more interest in his work and puts more effort into it. 

the principal of the school 


this is due in part to the fact that 
His latest report marks 


g a report to him every week 
A” in effort, “B+” in proficiency and “B+” 1 


4 
n conauct a 


ment over the previous year 


s was given some lessons with the Courtis handwriting prac- 
but the period was so short that little actual results could be 

1as improved throughout the whole year, however, since he 
do all of his homework in long hand 
proper habits of study, and he followed with in 
the various points outlined in Achilles’ “How to Study.” His 


+ 


in 


ulties were diagnosed more minutely—e. g., 


subject matter read, and adding up a ce 
per remedies were applied. 

was planned that Charles, since he had improved so much 
High School the following 


d interest, should be sent to the 
It was thought that he would be perfectly capable of handling the 
und that he would thus be stimulated to keep up with his 


CONCLUSION 


umming up the analytic study of these cases, the main 


laziness, shyness, day-dreaming, indiffer- 


sensitiveness to criticism, and hypochondriac fears result- 
These results agree in a remarkable 


with those obtained by Miss Richards’ in a study of border- 


‘cases which did not “live up” to their intelligence quotients 


\ rough classification of the causes of their problems 1s: 


Neuropathic tendencies. 
Innate character difficulties. 
Home environment not normal. 


a. Too gloomy. 
b. Emotional disturbances. 
c. Family prejudices. 
d. Too much responsibility on the child 
e. Too little responsibility on the child 


‘¢The elementary school and the individual 


Richards, Esther Loring. 
Mental Hygiene, 5:707-723, October, 1921. 
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f. Attitude of over-protection on part of parents 
Influence of older children 

h. Spoiling of the child. 

i. Pressure on the child too great. 

4. Trouble in the school. 

a. Prejudice against the teacher. 

b. Fear of the teacher 

c. Not enough individual attention, especially in the 
teaching the child how to study. 


It was found that out of the nine true cases, six of th 


dren had a tendency toward emotional instability. All of + 
which could be measured by Miss Mathews’ norms were 25 | 
cent beyond the median—that is, they had more unfay 
answers than 75 percent of the children she tested. This seer 
to me to be largely indicative of the trouble. This state: 
however, must not be taken to mean that superior childrer 
class are emotionally unstable. According to Pintner’s findi: 
there 1s probably the same percent of emotionally unstabl 
sons in this group as in the general population. The result 
these cases simply constitute one of the chief reasons why | 
children did not measure up to the expectations created by 
intelligence quotients. 

This leads to the more far-reaching suggestion, namely, t! 
we need in our schools classes similar to the neurotic cl 
P. S. 64 in the earlier grades. In this class there is a speci 
gram suited to individual needs, and there is a teacher w 
attitude to the class, while full of sympathy and gentleness, 
that quality of wholesome vigor which inspires effort in respon 
Such a class provides the means of “setting up” the personalit 


\ 


of the individual child. It affords a chance for a closer « 
tion and study of his needs than is possible in a regular classt 
Wonderful results have already been obtained with a number 
the children. If we could have, therefore, more such classes 
the lower grades and so get the problems “while young,’ 
schools might be fairly free from them in the upper grades 


The value of such a study as this lies, I think, in the op; 


tunities for analysis beyond the teacher’s marks and judg 


| 
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ination of pt yssible adverse factors, and the aid which the 
; give in applying remedial measures. All schools probably 
ses such as those described, but they are not generally 
d. The children, although in reality unusually capable, 


1ZCU 


erely thought of as “average,” and the matter 1s let go 


reconstructive work of the clubs was chiefly valuable in 
a method of procedure. The actual time during which 


tine 


work was in progress—a little over two months—was so 


t much in the way of results could not be expected. It 


it 


und. however, that most of the cases made greater progress 


the same progress on the average (according to the educa- 


med by this reconstructive work. 


as their controls in the same amount of time. It 

he concluded that if a child of very superior mentality 1s 
in a concrete social situation such as competition affords 
en a concrete analysis of his difficulties, he will, 1f all other 
ons are equal, overcome obstacles and previous bad habits 

and strive to take his rightful place with his fellows 

for these results, however, cannot be entirely 

To the teachers is due a 


1 
iN 


he credit 


share. But the very fact that these cases were being studied 


| experimented with gave to the teachers, I believe, an experi- 


ntal attitude, and centered their attention on the particular 


ulties of each child. 
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THE USE OF AMERICAN TESTS TO MEASU 
ENGLISH TEACHING IN CHINA 


STERLING G. BRINKLEY 


Soochor University, Sooe he uw, Chin 1 


Where English is taught as a foreign language t! 
hand a wealth of test material which is lacking for the 1 
language teacher in Anverican schools. It ts true that 
were devised for those to whom English is a native langu 
no doubt they need adaptation when used to measure thi 
ability of foreigners. They have value, however, in tl 
nal form. There is, moreover, an advantage in using 
just as they are, in that this makes possible a rough c 
with American norms. 

I:nglish forms a very important part of the curricul 
schools established by American missionaries in China 
indeed, one of the strongest attractions of such schools 
in boys’ schools in East China is in general begun thre 
below the middle school’. It is taught from five to ten | 
week throughout the middle-school course. In the upper 
of the middle-school course, classes in science, Western 
and Bible are frequently taught in English. In mission 


leges English is the medium of instruction except in the t 


of Chinese literature and allied subjects. Since the colleg 
courses closely paralleling those in American colleges, t! 
fectiveness of the English teaching in the middle school is 
ter of prime concern, at least in so far as students preparing 
college are concerned 

Such questions as these arise: How does the middle 
graduate in China compare in ability to read, write, and 
stand English with the graduate from the American high sc! 
He is supposed to make the same use of English in his « 
work that the American student makes. Do middle-school 


taking English as a foreign language advance as rapidly 


*The Middle School corresponds to the American high school. 
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» child in the grades? They are much more mature, yet 
nage is a foreign language for them. The facts reported 
-e a bearing on these questions. They have come to light 
ily in the attempt to use certain standard English tests 
asure the results of English teaching in Soochow University 
School No. 1 during the year 1921-1922. 
school enrolls about 350 boys ranging in age from 14 
It is probably fairly typical of the college preparatory mid- 
ol of East China. The following tests were given during 
1921-1922: 

Sept. 1921—Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Forms 1 and 2. 
(Form 2 to the second year; Form | to all 
others. ) 

Trabue Language Scale Beta, to all classes. 

lan. 1922—Haggerty Reading Examination Sigma 1, to two 
classes. 

Spelling test taken from Ayres’ Spelling Scale, 
to all classes. 

Feb. 1922—Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 1 

lune 1922—Trabue Language Scale Beta. 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Forms 2 
and 3. 

Spelling test as above. 

Besides these, other tests devised specifically for Chinese stu- 

its were given. These latter, however, offer no possibility of 

arison with American norms. 

The results for the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale are 

wn in Table I. The scores in September, February, and June 

in T-scores. The next column gives the grade equivalent ac- 
rding to American norms. Thus 3.9 means “Nine-tenths of 
work of the third grade;” 5.0 means “beginning of the fifth 
grade or end of the fourth grade.” 

By comparing each class with the American grade norms it 

s seen that the first two classes have the same ability as Ameri- 

in children who have studied an equal length of time. The 
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TABLE I TIORNDIKE-MCCALL READING SCALE, SOOCHO\W 
VERSITY MIDDLE SCHOOL NO. I 


Grade 
Sept. Feb. | June equivalent 
1921 1922 1922 reached eng 
in June 
Preparatory Class 36.7 3.9 
Middle School, Ist year 31.3 36.5 | 41.7 5.0 { 
2d vear 40.0 40 2 5.9 | 5 6 F 
3d year. $1.4 46.4 | 6.1 
4th year 48 2 52.8 53.2 6.9 7 
Junior College, Ist year 50 6 52.0 6.7 Q 
2d year 54.3 


second-year class is 0.4 of a year behind, the third-year 0.9 
vear, and the fourth-year 1.1 years. It would seem that 
earlier vears of language study Chinese boys in this school n 
equal progress with American grade children in reading 
while in the later vears they fall behind. However, in T 
we are comparing different groups of pupils. Table II 


the actual progress made by each class during the school 


TABLE Il. IMPROVEMENT IN READING ABILITY—COMPREHE? 
lr HORNDIKE-MCCALL READING SCALE 
Figures indicate grade norms—United States—attain 
stated times.) 


Improve 
Sept. Feb. June Grade Yi 
Preperatory Class 3.9 
Middle School, Ist Year 3.2 | 3.9 5.0 1.8 
2nd Year | 46 4.6 5.6 1.0 
3rd Year 4.9 5.6 6.1 
4th Year 6.0 6.8 6.9 09 
Average 12 
Junior College, Ist Year | 6.5 6.7 0). 2° 
2nd Year 


*In half a year. 


Here it is seen that only one class in the middle school m 
less than one grade of progress, while the average of the ! 
middle-school classes was 1.2 times the American standard 
tention might be called to the fact that this progress was n 


by a very highly selected group of boys of high-school age 


selection is probably narrower than one in 100 boys of their ag’ 
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his highly selected group would compare in intelligence 
verage American grade child we have no way of de- 

ing at present. 
he apparent discrepancy between Tables I and II may be 
any one of several factors. (1) The test may have meas- 
certain amount of “practice effect,” in which case the 
representing improvement for each class are too large. 


Cl. 


r, it may be open to question whether there would be 
» “nractice effect” for foreigners than for American grade 
iren. (2) The new pupils entering the different classes from 
vear might lower the average of the class. Of the pupils 
first year 52 percent did not come from the preparatory 
39 percent of the second-year pupils were new; 25 per- 
the third-year, and 20 percent of the fourth-year were 

\ study of each of the four classes, however, shows that 


¢ the past year the new pupils did not lower the class aver- 
more than a fraction of a point in the T-score. It is prob- 

fe to assume that this has been the case in the past. (3) If 
truction has been improved or standards in English have been 
| at the Middle School during the past few years, the crowd- 
vether of classes as seen in Table 1 would be the natural 
Undoubtedly better results are now being secured than 

past. More and more importance has been attached to 
ginning English and better trained teachers have been obtained. 
Since the use of standard tests in this school does not extend 
k of the year 1921-1922 there is at hand, however, no ob- 
jective evidence that this is the case. This third explanation ts 
cepted as being probably the largest factor in producing the 
repancy noted between Tables I and II, as to improvement. 
The most interesting fact brought to light by the reading 
test is that Chinese boys enter college where their work must be 
lone in English with the reading ability of American children 
vho are beginning the seventh grade. That they do satisfactory 
work in spite of this handicap is remarkable. For the colleges 
to continue to base their work on English text books after the 
necessity for this shall have passed would be unjustifiable. One 
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of the most urgent tasks for Chinese scholars today is t 
college text books in the Chinese language. 
A third fact suggested by the reading test is that th 


improvement decreases in the higher years of language stud 


practically ceases after the middle school (Table II). 1 
provement decreases from 1.8 units in the first year to | 
in the fourth year and 0.4 units in the first year of colleg: 
over, the old students in junior college first year, who were 5 
percent of the total, made no gain during the second ser 
In other words, all the gain was made by the new students 
college seniors who were tested during the fall semester 1 
average score of 54, only two points higher than the juni 
lege first-year average. 

The results in spelling are in some ways the reverse of th 
in reading. The average gain is only 60 percent of the A: 
can standards, while the classes show an average of a full 
can grade between them (Table III). The words that : 


the test were selected from the Ayres list on the basis of 


TABLE III IMPROVEMENT IN SPELLING ABILITY: ONE SEMEs 
AYRES SPELLING SCALE 


(Figures indicate grade norms—United States—attained 
stated times.) 


Improve- 


| Jan June 

Preparatory Class... . 2.8 3.3 | 0.5 
Middle School, Ist Year.......| 3.9 4.0 0.1 
2nd Year 5.3 | 6.5 | 0.2 

3rd Year. | 6.4 | 7.0 | 0.6 

4th Year 7.2 7.2) OO 

0.3 


Average 


occurrence also in Thorndike’s first 1000. Since the Chinese 


boys’ acquaintance with words is almost entirely through w! 


1 
+} 


he reads, it was felt that this selection would increase rather t! 
decrease the reliability of the comparison. 

No very great value is attached to the spelling test scores sir 
the difficulty value of words for foreign students may lb 
different from that for natives. Spelling is taught only inci 
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‘, connection with reading and composition. It is seen 
Table III that it is the failure of three classes to make any 
able gain that makes the average gain so small. The fail- 
she case of these classes can be largely accounted for on the 
known conditions lately prevailing in these classes. 
\When the scores on all the tests given are turned into Ameri- 
rade standards for purposes of comparison (Table IV), it 
that the results as shown by the different tests correspond 
roughly. This, however, is not surprising. Reading, spell- 
+. and the ability to handle the language which the completion 
+ measures are different functions, and the rate of improve- 
in each might well be different. The notable fact is that 
rrespondence is as close as it 1s. 

There is a real discrepancy between the results of the two 
-eading tests, which might be explained by the fact that the Hag- 
-ty test involves “following directions” which is certainly a 

tion different from reading and which may be more difficult 
in a foreign language than in one’s own. Moreover, this type of 
was entirely new to the pupils taking it. 

\ few statements in explanation of Table IV should be given. 

1) Test norms as reported by Haggerty and Trabue for the 


reading and completion tests were considered to be for the mid- 
le of the year (January). The authors do not seem to have 


‘ARLE IV. ENGLISH ABILITY OF CHINESE MIDDLE SCHOOL PUPILS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF AMERICAN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


“U. “GRADE NoRM ‘Re ACHED 
JUNE, 1922 


| Years | Thorn-  |Haggerty | Rate 
} of dike- Reading | Trabue | of 
\Age/English} McCall | Ave rage icomple-| Spelling | Reading, 
Study | Reading | o | tion, | Ayres | Starch 
Forms Beta 
2&3 | 1&2 
Pre -paratory | 
Class 114.3) 3 3.9 | 3.6 3.3 | 2.5 
Middle School, 
ist Year 116.0} 4 5.0 | 40 (4.0) | 4.0 3.2 
2nd Year....|17.2} 5 5.6 (4.3) | 65.5 | 3.4 
3rd Year....|17.9| 6 6.1 | 46 | 7.0 
4th Year 19.1) 7 6.9 | 5.1 | 7.2 
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given a date. June norms were calculated from these. (2 
results, in the Haggerty test, of Test ] and Test 2 wet 
red to get a single figure, though Haggerty does not 
this procedure. (3) The norms used for the completion 1 
the “tentative norms” proposed by Kelley. No other nort 
available \ more simple method of scoring than that p: 
by Kelley is customarily used with this test in China. It 


thought sufficient for this study to compute the difficult) 
for three classes only. The first and second year class 
interpolated. (4) The rate of reading was obtained in « 
with informal reading tests based on the regular reading t 
the class. These rates were compared with the norms gi 
Starch. It is recognized that, since the Starch tests 
given, the results are only very rough approximations 
From the median age, as reported by the pupils, 1.5 
subtracted in order to approximate the actual age. (The ¢ 
method of counting age is quite different from the Ameri: 
results in representing the child to be older than he really 

\ comparison of the standing of the classes on the 
(Thorndike-McCall) and on the completion tests shows 
what would be expected. It is well recognized that to re 
understand a foreign language is easier than to handle tl 
guage in the construction of grammatically correct sent 
The progress in the middle school seems to be about tw 
rapid in the comprehension of reading material. 

The rate of reading is notably lower than the American st 
ards, and very little improvement seems to be made fron 
to vear. That this has been due to failure to emphasize s 
in reading rather than to the fact that there is any inherent 
culty in reading a foreign language rapidly is shown by the results 
of special work in the first year near the close of the spring ser 
ter where the class advanced within a period of five weeks f: 


a rate of 111 words a minute to a rate of 141. This is a g 


from a grade equivalent of 3.2 to one of 5.0 (Starch). 
As a check on the validity of the tests, the correlations wit 
the teachers’ marks in English were calculated. The teacher 
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include other features than those measured by the tests, 
ibility in oral reading and the ability to understand and 
English. Moreover, teachers’ marks at best are known to 
tain measures of real ability. But the correlations are, 

the whole, rather high. The correlations for a test made 
55 opposites, devised for the specific purpose of measuring 
vlish ability of Chinese students, are included for compari- 

d also correlations where tests are combined ( Table V). 
verage correlation with teachers’ marks is .60 for the 
dike-McCall test, .56 for the con] letion test, and .62 for 
sites test, while the composite of the three tests gives a 

tion of .72. Moreover, the correlations are higher in the 

f the more experienced teachers, i.e., those in the two lowest 
ses. The rank-order method of computing the coefficient of 


Was used. 


-¥ CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN TE ACHERS’ MARKS IN 
ENGLISH AND THE RESULTS OF ENGLISH TESTS 


2np YEAR | YEAR 


Pre- 
EACHERS MARKS para- | First | See- | Sec- | See- | Sec- | Fourth | Aver- 
WITH tory | Year| tion | tion | tion | tion Year age 


Class One Two} One | Two 


ndike-MeCall 


Reading Scale 79 67 54 73 43 165 60 
rabue Completion 
Scale 76 | .67 64 59 | .53 30 40 56 
Opposites, A 80 70 50 69 71 is 48 o2 
verage of Thorndike- 
MeCall and Trabue | | 
Scales 76 OS 
posite of the three 
lests 89 76 70 73 SS 55 51 72 
Number of Pupils 35 90 33 31 27 30 52 


SUMMARY 


(1) Chinese boys from this school enter college, where their 
- 


rk must be done in English, with the ability in comprehending 


iding matter of the American child who enters the seventh 


] 


de. The rate of reading of this group is very slow, probably 
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not equal to that of the American fourth grade.? The ger 
ability to use the language, as measured by the Trabue ¢ 
tion test, is two years behind the ability to comprehend r 
or about equal to that of the American fifth grade. 
(2) From the fourth to the seventh year inclusive oj 
guage study there is an average gain per year in reading 
of 1.2 times the American standard. The rate of gain b 
less in the higher years of the middle-school course and 
tically ceases in the college. 
(3) Although spelling is not taught as a separate 
spelling ability correspt rather closely with reading abilit 
(4) More rapid progress is made in ability to underst 
reading material than in ability to use the language independent 
(5) Some English language and reading tests prepared 
American children have a decided value as measures of « 
phases of English teaching in a foreign country. 


()UESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. Would it be possible for the modern language teacher in 
America to use, as a measure of the success of his teaching, 
guage and reading tests now in use in the country where 
language is native? 

2. Would modern language tests that contained more read 
ing and less of vocabulary and translation—an expansion 
development of the Handschin Tests along the lines of the Thor 
dike-McCall Reading Scale—have an advantage from the point 
of view of teaching in that they would tend to cause the modern 
language teacher to emphasize reading rather than translatior 

3. How does the progress made by students of modern lar 
guages in American high schools compare with that made by e! 
mentary school children where the language is native? 

4. How does the progress made in English by German or 
French students compare with that made by Chinese students 


*This is inferred only. The pupils of the fourth year were tested in rate 
of reading with material in one of their text books, ‘‘ Howe’s European His 
tory.’’ The rate was 79 words per minute. 


| 
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\RS IN SCHOOL AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN READ- 
ING AND ARITHMETIC 
Cuas. L. HARLAN 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 


studies of individual differences among pupils indicate 
amount of time spent in accomplishing a given task, no 
how simple, varies greatly. Some pupils read twelve 
\s rapidly and comprehend ten times as much as others of 
class. Yet they have all spent the same amount of time 
school under the same instruction. This situation indicates 
equal amounts of time spent on the same school task does 
irantee equivalent school attainments. 
[he prevailing standard of promotion from grade to grade 
vear’s time spent in a given grade rather than the quality of 

done or the standard of achievement reached. In case a 

is not promoted, he is retained in the same grade on the 
ption that spending another year or half-year in doing the 
me tasks at which he has previously failed will assure his suc- 

in those tasks. If a superintendent wishes to secure better 

Its in a given subject in his schools the first remedy usually 

dis “spending more time on that subject.” 

The data submitted herewith bear on the question of the 

tion between time spent in school and achievement in reading 

| arithmetic. The Monroe Silent Reading Tests Form | and 

Monroe Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic Form 1 were given 
nearly nine hundred pupils in grades four to eight whose rec- 
rds of school attendance were complete. 

The scores in silent-reading rate and comprehension were 
grouped according to the number of years pupils had spent in 
school. If a pupil in the fifth grade, for example, had spent only 
three or four school years in reaching that grade he was counted 

| the less-than-normal time group. If he were in the fifth grade 
nd had spent five years in reaching that grade he was counted 
in the normal time group. If he had spent six or more years in 
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school and was only in the fifth grade he was counted in th 
than-normal time group. Ina similar way pupils from the f 
to eighth grade were grouped in normal, less-than-norm 
more-than-normal time groups. In the tables which foll 
columns headed “1” are for the less-than-normal time 
those headed “2” are for normal time groups, and those h 
“3” are for more-than-normal time groups 
Table | shows the median rate and comprehension 

reading for each of these groups by grades. If the amount 
time spent were an important factor in determining how 
pupils learn to read, one would expect those pupils who had |! 
in school longer than the normal amount of time to sh 
highest degree of reading achievement and those who had 
in school less than the normal amount of time to show the 

f achievement. The figures of Table 1 show just 


dl OF acl 


reverse of this to be true. The medians in both rate and \ 
prehension for the less-than-normal time group are in every 
distinctly higher than those for the more-than-normal time 
These differences in the medians are presented graphi 
Figures 1 and 2. The more-than-normal time group hav 


sumably had from two to six years more of instruction 


practice in reading than the less-than-normal time group, 
they have not learned to read as well. Table I suggests 

is not the amount of time spent that counts toward achieve: 
but doz and by whom the time is spent. From data' on 

same pupils, not presented herewith, the more-than-normal 


ti 


group are found to be the over-age pupils and the less-tl 


rABLE I GROUP SCORES IN RATE AND COMPREHENSION 
OF READING 


(FRADE IV (GRADE V (,RADE VI GRADE VII RADE 


2 3 2) 3 1 |] 2 3} 1 2 3 l 2 
Number of pupils 15 | 95 | 24 | 32 | 129) 34 28 118 ‘38 | 52 125 23 | 57/1 ) 
Median rate SO | 67 | 44 | 98S “97 S2 93 93 85 | 102 99 86 131 
hens 15.012. 3 0/21.0)18 6/31. 0.24 324 


‘Harlan, C. L ‘*The age-grade status as an index of school ac! 
ment,’’ Educational Admsnistration and Supervision, 8: 413-23, May, 192. 
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RATE IN SILENT READING 
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| time group the under-age pupils. The former group also 


the lowest intelligence test scores and the latter group the 
One may infer that the more-than-normal time group 
ble of learning to read than the less-than-normal time 


\t least they have not learned to read as well even with 


, to six years more practice and instruction in reading. 


11. GROUP SCORES (MEDIANS) IN ARITHMETIC REASONING 


(GRADE IV (FRADE V | GRADE VI | GRADE VII (RADE Vili 

l 2 3 |} 1 2 3} 1 2 i 2 3 l 2 3 

15 | 99 | 29 | 23 | 129) 23 | 26 | 106) 36 | 54 | 112) 21 | 60 | 101] 14 


| | | 
18 012.9) 


13.1) 9.5) 9.0 


Answer 11.0) 9.6) 7.5/12.0) 9.6) 7.0)11.0) 9.7) 7.4)12.7 


There is also a possibility that the methods of teaching read- 
ire at fault, but the same methods employed with one group 

ire high achievement and with the other group secure a much 
- degree of achievement. 

“he data obtained from the arithmetic tests present a similar 
on to that of the reading. Table II shows the median 

es for each of the three groups in grades four to eight in 
understanding of principle and in correct answer. 

It will be noted in this table that the medians for the less- 


normal time group are without exception distinctly higher 


both phases of arithmetic than those for the more-than-normal 


i 


group. The same interpretations are to be placed on these 


esults as upon the results for reading and the same inferences 


- justified. The data from the arithmetic tests merely confirm 


hose of the reading tests. 
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THE STANFORD-BINET TESTS IN SOME ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 


P. L. Gray and R. E, MARSDEN 
Elementary School Inspectors Board of Education, England 


Inspectors of the central Board of Education in England can- 
not spend much time in psychological investigations, since their 
ordinary official work of inspecting schools must occupy m 
days. In the last three years, however, we have been able to d 
something with the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Tests, and P; 
fessor Terman has suggested that a brief summary of our results 
would be of interest to American investigators. 

We shall here describe the results obtained from the examina- 
tion of 

(a) 213 children in a large industrial town in Yorkshire, 

(b) 71 children in a remote rural district, 

(c) 100 children re-tested after an interval of one year, 55 
of these tested a third time after an additional year, and 8 
original 100 tested after an interval of 2 years. 

The version of the tests we used was that published by Messrs 
Harrap and Co., London. Though this differs slightly from the 
American version and is said to be suitable for English children 
we found it necessary to make the following changes—in VIII-4 
we used “Pear” instead of “Peach”; in IX-3, arithmetical prob- 
lems, we used “Pennies” instead of “Cents”; even then the prob- 
lems are not quite similar for American and the English children, 


as 25 pernies do not equal one coin, and we do not usually talk 
about 
XIV-4 we used “Bough” instead of “Limb” and in XI\- 
“Change” instead of “Trade.” 

The full number of tests as laid down by Professor Tern 
were used for the years III to XVIII. In the test for IX, the 
alternative was substituted for the first test, since children in 


25 pennies,” but say “Two shillings and a penny.” In 


school usually write the dates on their books before beginning 
their written work and the date is asked for in this test. In the 
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‘< for XIV, the alternative was substituted for test 2, and in 
‘ the testing the two alternative tests for XVI were used 
s4ead of Nos. 4 and 6. Testing started “at age,”’ and then if 
the tests but one in that year were successfully answered the 
ling years were used, 1f not, the tests below age were em- 
ved. This proved sufficient, because the failures below the year 
hich all but one of the tests are passed proved to be very 


which a 


few in number. 


\We selected our children by taking whole classes in schools 


ferent social standing in Leeds. In this way we examined 
13 children who were well distributed over: (a) the natural 


from 6 years to 12 years, with a few above and below these 
(b) the “Standards” (a term roughly corresponding to 

in America); (c) the range of intelligence quotients 

m 70 to 140. In this last respect the distribution of children 


proved to be a fairly close approximation to that of the so-called 


ial curve. 
The distribution of intelligence is shown in Table I, which 
gives the natural ages of the children. 
Table II are given examples of the dispersion of natural 
NX. A.) mental ages (M. A.) and intelligence quotients 


|. ©.) in our classes. These two examples, which are typical 


TABLE I. INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 213 CHILDREN 
Number Below | | 
\ ge of elow | 79-79 | 90-89 | 90-109 |110-119|120-140, 
70 140 
children 
{ 2 | | 1 | 1 
5 6 | | | 3 | 2 | I | 
21. 1; 4] 3 
7 2 | 3 15 2 0 | 
22. | 2 6 | 11 
9 24 } 18 3 3 
10 41 | gy 8 | 23 5 2 I 
11 28 1 7 16 2 2 | 
12 46 2; 9 9 | 25 1 
13 2 
213 Tt 19 13 = 


‘The children are obliged to attend school at 5 years of age and in Leeds 
1922 could leave school on their 13th birthday. 
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of the rest, show that the teachers’ difficulties are great with syct 
widely differing children in their classes. 


The coefficients of correlation between the I. ©.’s and the 


teachers’ estimates were calculated by means of Spear: 
formula for ranks. These varied from .28 to .84 with 
of .63. 


TABLE II. DISPERSION OF N.A., M.A., AND 1.Q. IN TWO CLASSFs 


Number 
Standard of | | | 25-pe 
Children | @ | rtile cen 
Il 28 N.A (months) 109 103. | 100 
M.A. (months 144 | 104 100 R7 & 
138 105 | 99.5] 
LV 31 N.A (months 128 126 123 119: 
M.A. (months 152 27 | 121 113.5 10 
1.Q 126 1066 | 98 | O15 


All the 1.Q.’s of the first 200 children examined in this in- 


vestigation were redetermined from the results of the short series 


of tests indicated in the record booklet. The comparison of ment 


ages calculated from the long and the short series of tests is 


given in Table III which shows that in 15 percent of the cale 
tions no difference occurs, while in 90 percent the differe: 
not exceed 5 months. We believe that this result shows 
short series to be serviceable for a rapid survey. 


TABLE III. COMPARISON OF MENTAL AGES CALCULATED FROM 
THE LONG AND SHORT SERIES OF TESTS 


Difference | | Total} | | {Total 
of M.A.’s |} 0) 0-5/6) 8 | 10) 6-10) 13) 1411 


Number of 
Children 311} 40) 42/32) 24/11! 3/1 18 1/1 2 


From the results obtained from our 213 town children most 


of the separate tests appear to be allocated to the proper year 
A few, however, proved too difficult for the children of the ag: 
at which they are placed in the scale. V-5, Patience, belongs t 
VI with our children; V-4, Definitions, also belongs to \! 
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VII-2, Description of pictures, to VIII; VIII-4, Similarities, to 
1X: VIII-5, Definitions superior to use, to IX; IX-2, Weights, 
\X: X-6, Sixty words, to XI. Beyond XII our cases are too 
all to warrant the placing of the tests. Our investigation places 
t? out of 50 tests in the years assigned to them by the Stanford- 
Binet scale. 
We have recently worked up our results with the Vocabulary 
‘est and have re-arranged the words in two new columns ac- 
rding to the frequency with which they were known by all the 
children we have tested. We did this because after testing 400 
children we found that the columns were not of equal difficulty 
nd that the words were not themselves arranged in order of 
dificulty for our English children. 
For the children we have tested the scores denoting the differ- 
ent mental ages given in the Stanford-Binet Revision seem too 
gh. At each mental age up to and including XII our figures 
ite that scores of three words less than those given are high 
enough, All our I. Q.’s are however based on the original scores. 
The next part of our report will deal with the use of the 
ts in six country schools. All of these schools were situated 
Yorkshire and were some miles from the nearest railway sta- 
tion. In each instance we tested the whole school population— 
total of 71 children. We compared the results of testing these 
hildren with the results obtained by testing the 213 town chil- 
dren referred to above. Our conclusions follow: (1) The chil- 
dren in small country schools show practically as much variation 
in intelligence as do the children in the elementary schools of a 
large town. (2) The children in country schools when consid- 
ered as groups show as much variation as do the children in the 
classes of elementary schools when considered as groups. (3) 
The children in the country areas are little, if at all, inferior to 
the children in a big industrial city. (4) The tests, as a whole, 
re stttable for such investigations as we have carried out. 
The last part of this report will deal briefly with the re-testing 
of 100 children after an interval of exactly one year, with a 


th 


ird testing of 55 of these on the second anniversary of the first 
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testing, and with a further testing of 8 children after a two years 
interval. We selected the children for re-testing so as to cover 
the range of ability and natural age. The same series of t 

given on all occasions, but was carried further when the peri 
ance of the child warranted it. We wish to point out that th 
method of scoring in itself often prevents obtaining abs 
equality on all occasions. A child taking the test a second time 
after an interval, adds a definite number of months to his mental 
age, (e.g., 3, 4, or 6), while to maintain his I. Q. exactly onl 
a portion of this number may be necessary. 

Table IV gives the changes of I. Q. for the different natural 
ages, mental ages, I. Q. groups, intervals and sex. The tabl 
shows that none of these had any very noticeable effect on th 
re-testings. 

Probably owing to increased experience in giving the tests it 


nd 


was found that the agreement between the I. Q.’s of the se 
TABLE IV. I. Q. CHANGES FOR CHILDREN RETESTED AT YEARLY 
INTERVALS, DISTRIBUTED BY NATURAL AND MENTAL AGES, 
VARIOUS DEGREES OF BRIGHTNESS, AND SEX 


N. A. aT 1.Q). INTER- 


First Test | Group M. A. VAL — 
Above 20) 2 3 2 3 - 2 i232 2) 3 
16 to 1) 1) 3 2 2 1 2 2 
11 to 15 5| 8 3 9 | 3 6 4 10) 3 6, 7 
6 to 10°) 2) 14) 24) 1 6| 23) 12) 14) 18} 27) 14) 23) 18 
lto 5 31} 6 39) 10) 12} 28) 15) 39] 16 24) 31 
0 11) 1 3} «10 3 3) 4, 12) 4 g 
-~1 to 3) 22) 27] 8 14) 38 411! 30] 19] 48] 12) 27) 33! 
-6to-10}) - | 11) 1) 1 3 9 es 4 7 6 3 10 1 
to | | 
15} 23 3 1 38 1 4 4 38 2 7 
-16 to 
20) - lj - - | l| - - 


| 


Totals 11' 79111' 46) 136) 36; 51) 105) 62! 155) 63) 98) 120 
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year ‘hird testings was slightly better than that between the 1.Q.'s 
cover the first and second. This is shown in Table V which gives 
in comparative data. 
— ABLE V. RELATIONS BETWEEN TESTINGS AT DIFFERENT PERIODS 
Number| Median Range of mid- |Semi-inter-| Coefficient 
; Z of differences dle 50 ol quartile of 
childre n in | ().’s differences range Correlation 
ent il t i 2d 100 2 25 —2 25 to + 7 66 £05 SN7 | 
55 0.0 —3.03 to 0 3.01 90S 
63 3.5 0 to +7.25 $12 S46 
218 1.6 —27 to 7.0 85 S83 
+} 
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Our genial friend Miles Gloriosus “took in” the N. F 
Convention at Oakland. He has written his impressions { 
readers of the Journal. Pressed for space, we have put | 
the editorial department. At this we suspect that our reader 
feel an unflattering sense of relief, and that at any rate 
they have read what the Boastful Trooper has to say, the 
condone this departure from our usual routine. 


THe 61st ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO 


(A Report by Miles Gloriosus) 


Any program needs courage to make it successful. One 
the most inspiring experiences that can happen to any audic 
is to hear a courageous spirit that is able to express it 
matter what the audience or the speaker or the subject. A g: 
many of those who had the privilege of hearing Miss Florer 
M. Hale at the meeting of the National Education Associat 
last July hold that she delivered the keynote address of President 
Owen’s program. 

Although Miss Hale’s task was to present but one ang! 
“The Changing American School Program,” as outlined by Pres 
dent Owen, the lady who is State Agent for Rural Educati 
Maine spoke from the standpoint of the rural school in such 
manner and with such power that the university, state, and 
school people present listened with at least the same degre 
interest and inspirational profit as any rural teacher in 
audience. 
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Instead of sitting in the wailing seat and bemoaning the 
«s condition of rural education, Miss Hale took the other 
k and gave an eloquent description of the courage and deter- 
ition and resourcefulness displayed by many handicapped 
hers in the rural schools. Miss Hale is that sort of woman 
rself and therefore she was able to put force into her remarks 
took her audience by storm. 
There is something about a well told tale of heroism that 
gs tears to the eyes of many people. This tearful tribute is 
necessarily caused by the pathos of a struggle against odds; 
id, it is just as much a sign of admiration as handclapping, 
mose though it be in form. I was glad I sat in the back 
t of the gallery when I found myself choking up after listening 
\liss Hale’s account of some of her experiences amid the pine- 
| rocks of Maine. But when I saw Arthur Chamberlain blow- 
¢ his nose in the second row from the front and when I saw 
ny other men doing likewise in various parts of the house, | 
In't feel so foolish. 

There is little, if any, doubt that President William Bishop 
Owen produced one of the strongest, most constructive programs 
ever given at a summer meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Gone are the years of reconstruction in which President 
Owen displayed the leadership which wrought the association into 

cohesive, nationally representative organization ready to do a 
national work. Past are the forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness; knitted together in an effective unit, the hosts of the 

sen gathered around San Francisco Bay prepared to begin 
niting the Canaanites hip and thigh. By the way, they began 
one and all by taking a rap at Comrade Pritchett. Though Caleb 
and his fellow scouts tell us that there are giants in Canaan, the 
members of the N. E. A. appear to be acting on the assumption 
that the bigger they are, the harder they fall. Almost without 
exception, every speaker in the general sessions made some cogent 
remarks on the Pritchett report similar in tenor to the sentiments 

» clearly expressed by Doctor Buckingham in the issue of the 
Educational Research Bulletin for May 30th. 
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SUNDAY EVENING PROGRAM 


While I enjoyed the music furnished by the Hawaiians |] 
puzzled over the fact that everyone in the audience r 
remained standing when the last song of the series was 
Maybe it was the Hawaiian national air. I shall have to 
President Owen. You understand that, not wishing to appear 
or discourteous, I stood with the rest. One reason for my 
ticism, however, is my recollection of a church vesper ser 
Illinois when the audience stood through “The March 
Magi” under the impression that it was “The Star §; 
Banner.” That was before the war. Be that as it may, 
time I should like to hear the young Hawaiian tenor t 
part of Rhadames in “Aida.” 

Frank F. Bunker, executive secretary of the Pan 
Union, gave the principal address of the evening and I reg: 
he did not give it last spring so that it could have been 
in the Journal of the National Education Association in tl 
issue of that periodical containing the unfortunate cartoon 
picting a soldier as a modern beast. Doctor Bunker's 
would have given us a wholesome interpretation of tl 

He described the shrinkage of the world, both in its pl 
aspects and in its human contacts. To illustrate his 
showed the length of time that was taken in former d 
important news to reach Hawaii. On the other hand, wl 
began to pack his trunk in Honolulu in preparation for | 
to the N. E. A. meeting he couldn't find his dress suit. G 
to his telephone he called up the wireless operator and sent 


S.O.S. message to his wife who was in Berkeley. The 1 


morning he received a reply which said, in effect, “Never 1 
the dress suit. Bring my hat trunk.” Apparently his dress s 
was gone beyond recall since Doctor Bunker wore a dinner } 
when he made his address. Probably some Kanaka mad 
with it. Anyway, the world is smaller. 


Doctor Bunker then illustrated the jungle method of settling 


differences by telling how rabbits had driven off all birds fr 
one of the little islets of Hawaii and had afterward inc: 
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fast in numbers that they had turned to cannibalism among 
<elyes, so that travelers voyaging to the island afterward 
1 nothing but numberless rabbit skins. 
ally futile and unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
in progress 1s the method of separation and isolation. This 
d worked with some degree of success in the times of 
m. but with the shrinkage of the world caused by modern 
is of communication and transportation, separation and 
lation have become antiquated. 
With such illustrations Doctor Bunker demonstrated the ne- 
r organizations like the Pan-Pacific Union as types ot 
dern method of furthering human progress. 
He was followed by President Henry Noble McCracken of 
r College who had just returned from a victorious European 
king tour of many months’ duration. Doctor McCracken has 
ising personality and dc uubtless he made a great many friends 
the United States of America during his trip. He gave the 
bers of the N. E. A. a number of his impressions of the 


sults of the work that is being done by the Junior Red Cross 


pe. The last speaker of the evening was Vaughan Mac- 
ghey who had as his subject “Education in Hawaii.” The 
ning closed with a series of pictures shown under the auspices 


Pan-Pacific Union. 


THE BIG NIGHT 


The great meeting of the week, in my judgment, took place 
Monday evening when President Owen gave the association 
job for the coming years. He intimated that, since the 
ional Education Association has at last become an articulated, 
organized instrument, it should have something definite to 
At the same time its task should be great enough to be 
rthy of its vast potential powers. 
Thereupon he outlined “The New American School Pro- 
” which calls for a thorough study of the steps that must 
taken to furnish American children a complete education from 
kindergarten through the college. This calls for a study of 
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the ways by which our educational structure can be built up, ste; 
by step, to bridge the gaps that now exist between the ele: 
tary, the secondary, and the collegiate courses. It doesn’t t 
long to state the problem in a nutshell, but believe me it is s 
problem. 

In his wake Professor George Drayton Strayer came | 
ing his well-known bundle of statistics and, after taking : 


aimed shot at the common target, namely the Pritchett re; 
he plowed into the problem of “The Financing of the Ameri 
Schools.”” The future has no terrors for the popular and hard- 
working ex-president of the Association and his address will 
of interest to all school administrators when it is published 

Professor James Fleming Hosic then took the stand. Dur- 
ing the school year Doctor Hosic is Director of Extra-Mu 
Courses of Teachers College, Columbia University. In the 
whimsical and seemingly nonchalant manner that becomes hin 
so well, James made a mock protest at the propensity of sc! 
people to hold meetings on any and all occasions. He pretend 
to be particularly concerned over the association's habit of meet- 
ing in the summer when so many teachers are in summer sch: 
For his own part, he had an alibi because he was teaching in the 
summer session at Berkeley which is only eighteen cents’ worth 
distant from San Francisco and scarcely less than ’arf of that 
from Oakland. 

“In all this furore of meetings,” however, Professor Hos 
attempted to get some benefit for the furtherance of President 
Owen's changing American school program. His suggestion t 


the state teachers associations, at least to such as are representa 
tive organizations, was that the leaders formulate a program of 
action that would extend over a five-year or a ten-year period 
Such a program could be launched at the winter meeting, could 
be carried through the district meetings, and followed up by t! 
state school journal; and in this way the state associations cou! 


be of important assistance to the aims of the national associati 
During the course of his address Doctor Hosic made some 
remarks that might lead the unwary listener to assume that th: 


| 
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4 wee bit doubtful as to the efficacy of intelligence testing 
r that matter, of other newer aspects of research as well. 
fact. he warned teachers and teachers’ associations to get their 
leaders of prov ed experience, adding in his banter- 


+ tone, “We have a number of young students of education 


are not hampered by experience.” 


RESEARCH, THE BASIS 


Then up rose Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd. He was introduced 
resident Owen to address the association on the subject “Edu- 


nal Research and the American School Program” but, as 

Director of the School of Education of the University of 

igo strode to a place before the speaker’s table, he exclaimed 
th a smile behind his tawny beard, 

“I came here wondering what I was expected to say regard- 
¢ the relation of educational research to the school program but, 
| sat here this evening, it seemed as though I was expected to 

ne of those who was not hampered by experience.” 

There was a roar of laughter at this from all over the hall 

Doctor Judd added, “I’ve received a lot of experience this 
evening, though.” 

“To those who are interested,” he continued, “I extend an 
invitation to take a journey,” and he held up a heavy bundle of 
manuscript, “Yes, to those who are interested in educational re- 

irch I extend an invitation to read this paper—when it 1s 


printed.” 


With that he laid his manuscript on the table behind him and 
launched into an address that was tinged and lighted with the 
same sort of courage and fire that characterized Miss Hale’s 
S] eech. 

He showed that the American people, from the beginning of 

r history as an independent nation had established the prin- 
ciple that they would not be ruled or directed by imposed power 

m above, whether royal or aristocrat. As a consequence, the 
only balance wheel on which we as a nation can rely is research. 
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Doctor Judd was at his best and his voice rang through t 


great auditorium as he deployed his illustrations and brought 
them up on the line to support his point. He brought down 
house when he told of the old cartoon representing the 
dressed as a working man meeting a sweet girl graduate. ‘“\V} 
are you,” asks the world. “Mary Jones, A.B.” replies the 
demurely though proudly. “Come with me,” says the world 
“and I'll teach you the rest of the alphabet.” 

Farther along Doctor Judd gave an English illustration wi 
our billiard players would probably regard as reverse Englis! 
In 1913 Doctor Judd was visiting schools in England. He : 
ticed that a new and universal system of physical training 
being installed, evidently on orders from higher up. In his tou: 
through the provinces he noticed that this new system was not 
getting the hearty response and co-operation it might have h 

Finally he reached London and, in the course of time, met 
the particular member of the Board of Education who had charg 
of installing this new system of physical training. Without s 
ing anything about his own observations of the system, Di 
Judd asked if it was succeeding. The board member replied that 
it was. When the American visitor inquired into the board mem- 
ber’s method of learning how the system was working out, t! 
latter said that he had inspectors who made regular report 
Doctor Judd then pointed out that inspectors were sometimes 
fallible and he asked how checks were made on the inspector's 
reports. The member did not seem to understand and Doct 
Judd suggested that in like cases it was sometimes the cust 
to take measurements and physical examinations of the pupils 
from time to time to determine how the course was affecting the: 
No, nothing like that had been done. 

“Then,” asked Judd, “How do you know it is succeeding *” 

“Oh,” replied the board member in a relieved tone, “Some- 
times I go down myself and see.” 


Quite simple, eh what? 
“There are times,” continued Doctor Judd, “in American 
school investigations when I’d like to ‘go down myself and se: 
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When he asked the reason for the sudden installation of the 
in physical instruction the board member replied, 

“You see, I'm an army surgeon and I have received orders 

the young men into condition in the event of war.” 


ntil I heard Doctor Judd I had supposed that the Great 


caught England by surprise. 
Whether for good or ill, no such arbitrary action could be 
in the public schools of the United States of America as 


is we maintain the principle of self-government. Indeed, 


~ 


t its worst, as Judd jocularly explained, ‘There isn’t an Ameri- 
community that hasn’t the right to show all the stupidity it 


wants to!” 
Carrying this principle over to the public school system, 
tor Judd demonstrated forcibly and beyond peradventure that 
search is the source on which our public school system depends 
r guidance. Faulty it may be at times, but it is ever improving 
with its improvement comes improvement in educational 
thod and results. 
There is no civilized nation under the sun that has poorer, 
e meagre central direction of education than we have. We 
used to borrow our educational principles from across the seas 
but we have since seen that we must establish principles that are 
pplicable to American education. American schools will not be 
governed, any more than any other American institution, except 
by reason. That reason is supplied by research. 
Among the great efforts in research that have affected Ameri- 
education directly or indirectly, Doctor Juud referred to the 
child study instituted by G. Stanley Hall and his students, and 
to the work done by such men as Rice, Thorndike, Ayres, Bob- 
bitt, Charters, Gray, and Freeman. 
As to surveys, he recommended that they be restricted to 
specific studies, as for example Strayer on school buildings 
In conclusion Professor Judd made certain pleas; the time 
is come when a new movement must be developed; American re- 
search must become co-operative research, making a broad, com- 
prehensive survey that will lead to the enrichment of the cur- 
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riculum, and that will enable the association to lay before the 


American people policies that will be sound and that car 
veloped. Doctor Judd received a great ovation when hx 


pleted his address. 


President Owen’s program was ably developed on Tuesday 


evening when Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley spoke of the Ameri 
school program from the standpoint of the nation, Dr. Th 
I.. Finegan spoke from the standpoint of the State, and S 
tendent Ettinger spoke out of the poignant memories of his 


ings with boards of education, from the standpoint of 


GREAT WELCOME 


Both Oakland and San Francisco showed a hospitality 


won the hearts of the delegates. The newspapers of both cities 


devoted a profusion of space to accounts of the convention. | 


MeNally and Company and the Milton Bradley Company assisted 


by giving every member visitors’ guides to San Francis« 


Oakland. Here and there were N. E. A. visitors who foll 
the example of the elderly lady who hadn't crossed Market Str 


for twenty years because the prospect of traversing that four 


track thoroughfare was too terrifying. Most of us, howev 
rejoiced in the remarkably high degree of courtesy displayed 
the street car men and went any and everywhere. I don't, { 
the life of me see, though, how a San Franciscan can get 


5 


thrill out of climbing Pike’s Peak or the Matterhorn or M 
Everest. Anyone who thinks nothing of strolling along P 
Street or California Street or any number of other streets 
San Francisco is an unusual person. I got so that I could d 
myself after a few days. I haven't mentioned the visits t 
battleships, the Greek theatre in Berkeley, and the view ft 
the Sather Tower but the reader will understand that the w 


“Welcome N. E. A. 1923” grown in foliage in Golden Gate Park 


meant welcome in every sense of the word throughout all t! 


cities around San Francisco Bay. 
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| Rebiews and Abstracts 
CATION IN INDIANA. A report of the Indiana Educational Com- 
nomas isst New York: The General Education Board, 1925 4 py 
rt of the Indiana Education Commission consists of sixteen 
ten devoted to conditions as they were found in Indiana’s educa 
tem and the remaining six chapters to a discussion of needed im 
ts. The first part deals with fundamental problems: ‘*‘ Instruction 
Progress in Elementary Schools,’’ ‘* High-School Instruction,’’ 
Licenses and Salaries of Teachers,’’ ‘‘ Teacher-training Institu 
wv that t Buildings,’’ ‘‘Grounds and Equipment,’’ ‘* High Schools,’’ ‘‘ Voca 
Edueation,’’ ‘‘Loeal Administration,’’ ‘‘State Administration,’’ and 
: ; g the Schools.’’ The report criticises severely the township sys 
I yanization, the blanket courses for teachers offered in teacher 
sisted t g institutions of the State, the failure of the State licensing system to 
professional growth of teachers, lack of adequate State super 
; efficient handling of State school funds, and the political intluenes 
gy the state superintendency. 
Street lo remedy the conditions as found, the report groups its recommenda 
tions under six general headings: 
vever ihe state board of education should be reorganized to consist of the 
ici state superintendent and six lay members. The salary of the state 
ed by superintendent should be made commensurate with the salary of the 
—— highest paid educational officials of the state. The state superintendent 
i should be made the executive head of the board of education and be 
t ar given an adequate professional and clerical staff. 
; 2. The township school system should be abolished and a county system 
sount established in its stead. The county superintendent and an elected 
) al] board of education should have control of all the schools of the county 
t under the direction of state or town boards and such restrictions 
(s should be placed on the town schools as would foree all the small 
. & schools into the county system. All large town and city school systems 
should be administered under a single school code. 
f In terms of a detailed study of three counties, plans were worked out 
for a better organization of schools based on the proposal that the 
county unit be consolidated into six-grade elementary schools, nine 
vords grade schools and twelve-grade schools. The proposed organization 
ie definitely provides for the junior high school in all nine- and twelve 
schools. 
i th, 4. The proposed system for licensing teachers should provide as many 
cp Pann kinds of licenses as there are types of work calling for special and 
prolonged training and should promote professional study. A mini- 
mum salary seale is also suggested. 
. The report urgently recommends the elimination of overlapping of 
functions in the several state supported teacher-training institutions; 
165 
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the establishment of courses designed to fit teachers 


tor 
poses; the changing of university requirements to fit g 
teaching more than one subject; and a program of reorg 
the Terre Haute and Muncie Normal schools, part of wl 
operation before the final report was published. 
6. The committee advocates a considerable increase in the s 


cial support of schools; the handling of the congress 
mon school fund as a revolving school fund to promot 


the poorer communities; and general distribution of 


ling to the following plan: One-half on the basis 
of each child to be edueated: one-eighth on the basis s 
me-eighth on the basis of school enrollment; one-eight 
agyvregate davs of attendance; and one-eighth on t 
time teachers emploved. 

The report of the Indiana Commission is a readable volur 
do much toward leading Indiana to retain the great educational 
it has so nearly lost. 

J. Cayct 


State werstly, {ibar Veu Vo 


Ferris, EMery N. Rural school survey of New York State ] 
school. Ithaca, N. Y., 1922. 186 pp. 


The data on which this book is based were obtained from tl 


l statistics of the State Department of Edueation 
principals to a questionnaire; and (3) visitation of over 75 rural 
situated in all sections of the siate. 


Part I of the book deals with organization, administratior 


vision, the survey of which was carried on under the general direct 


C. H. Judd. Part II deals with the teaching staff, classroom 


and the curriculum; and this part of the survey was under th 


tion of Dr. W. C. Ba ley. 


The schools studied were situated in centers having a populat 


or less 70 percent of the schools being in centers of 1,000 or less 
cent having an enrollment of 100 or less. 


Many interesting facts were brought out by the survey 


may be mentioned the following: With the exception of athlet 


out of 405 high schools reported extra-classroom activities. Over 


of the buildings lacked an auditorium. The median class in 
enrollment under 50 was 6.8 and in the schools of 50 to 99 pup) 
class was 11.6. In the smaller schools 46 percent of the tea 
va 


ged for 8 periods or more each day in teaching classes and 


Ss rvVision. 


The system of regents examinations is assigned as the cau 


defects in organization and teaching. This system tends to dis 
curricular activities; it increases the number of failures of pu] 
little opportunity for initiative on the part of principals and 


formalizes instruction and over-emphasizes mechanical drill; am 


make principals and teachers lose sight of real objectives. 
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\ few pages at the end of the book are given to a diseussion of prin 
r the organization of the rural high-school curriculum. Indi 
social efficiency are given as the ultimate aims of high-school 


yn these bases ten objectives are proposed to be made use of 


more specific objectives. 


ntains many statistical tables and graphs. The recommenda 
connection with each division of the survey are valuable from 
of practice, The book is worthy of study by both principals 


hool teachers. 


Gero. B. WEISIGER 
1, Jilinos 

uf Henry CLINTON, and others. Studtes tn secondary education, I, 
ity High School, University of Chicago. (Supplementary educa- 
nographs, No. 24, January, 1923) Chicago: University of Chi- 

g 123 150 pp. 
Although criticism of secondary education in the United States is still 
ibtless deserved, there is going on in all sections of the country 
rnest and skilled experimentation that surely leads to improvement. These 


rt some of the work at the University of Chicago High School; 
s to be hoped that the first volume is a precursor to many others. 
ie of nine chapters is introduced by a careful and highly com 


outline of the types of experiment undertaken by the Laboratory 


S s and their natural limitations. In the concluding half of the chapter 
S ntendent Morrison reports the success that has attended his efforts to 


yf secondary education from six years to five and at the 


time introduce some junior college work. This report should stimulate 
ols with superior teachers and pupils to make similar efforts toward 
shortening the course. 


The remainder of the volume contains two chapters by W. C. Reavis and 


M. Smithies on the plan of studying and directing the pupil who is, for 


: reason, maladjusted to the school; a report by W. L. Beauchamp of the 
s of directed study in elementary physical science; outlines of a two 


juence in high-school history by H. C. Hill and A. F. Barnard; a sketch 
R. Breslich of the development of correlated mathematics, with sue 
| results as measured by the marks of pupils in the high school and in 
versity; and an interesting final chapter by E. F. Hanes and Martha 

MeCoy on a liberalized course on English literature. 

Just as Superintendent Morrison’s chapter should stimulate attempts to 

reviate the length of the secondary school period, so the other chapters 
encourage teachers to modify and enrich the content of the courses. 


ld less than the 


obstacle of college requirements to reform is now mu¢ h 
ngness or inability of secondary school teachers to depart from tradi 
subject-matter and method. The volume issued by the University of 
ago Laboratory Schools is worthy of wide and serious study. 
Tuomas H. BRIGGS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Beatty, H. M. A brief history of education. London: Watts and Compan: 
1922. 184 pp. 


This is an attempt to place educational movements in tl 
spective and is in no sense an attempt to write a history of educati 
author tries to proportion the material according to the viewpoint of its 


applicability in modern practice or its use in an appreciation of 


from the past. He says, for instance: ‘‘Greek education is the first 
appeals to us and helps in the solution of modern problems; it is also the firs: 
which we can clearly visualize with the aid not merely of written records 
also of inscriptions and vase paintings. Its influence on education as 
stitution has been far less than that of Rome, but as a fermenting e 
much greater; and, more than that, the Greeks were the first and + cS 
own day the only people who treated education on its merits and 


prepossession.’’ Hence the author gives a rather full elucidation of G 
education. 

The red threads running throughout the volume are set forth by t! 
author in the following: ‘‘The progress of education is determined hy el 
ments—metaphysical, sociological, and psychological. The first embody the 


aim and disclose the ultimate reality, which determines the end of educatior 


The sociological elements are those that bring education into connection with 


the life of the community, of which the school is a part and for which it 
serves as a preparation. The psychological element is concerned with 


mental life of the pupil.’’ 

In a rather sketchy manner there is indicated the contribution made 
different nations and periods to educational thinking and practice. Thess 
broader generalizations indicate a thorough knowledge of the subject matter 
of education but carry with them a certain English bias. The characteriza 
tions of certain periods are clever. For instance, in the later Roman | s 
it is said that, ‘‘under a centralized bureaucracy rhetoric and machinery took 
the place of thought, originality, and taste.’’ 

Apparently the author fails to see the good there was in the education 
of the middle ages, except that which obtained in the Moorish schools. There 
is also a rather clever interpretation of certain leaders such as Vittorino. He 
sets out the school of Vittorino incisively and with a high degree of appreci: 
tion of the true spirit that was in the Renaissance. Certainly the place given 
to Pestalozzi seems to be out of proportion to that given to Rousseau. How 
ever, this may be American bias in favor of Rousseau since we have felt his 
influence most profoundly, perhaps, through the writings of Dewey. It w 
be hard, however, to justify his depreciation of such leaders as Luther, from 
the standpoint of Luther’s contribution to the democratizing of education 
and also such a sweeping generalization as, ‘‘Rabelais had no influence 
the current school practice.’’ 

In the section dealing with German education there is a rather sympathetic 
treatment. We find, however, an appreciation of the meaning of formalieed 
instruction as it was carried out in the Prussian schools. 
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To the American there seems to be a strange omission of the development 
ar to the United States. 

It would seem that the purpose of the book might better have been 
ed if there had been less of the cataloging of facts and more of such 


nterpretation of facts as would aid constructive thinking. 


A. O. HANSEN 


Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvansa 


, CHARLES W. and CALDWELL, OTIs W. 
New York: The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 1923. 151 pp. 


Biology in the public press. 


The booklet at hand is an interesting and successful effort to determine 


what kind of information on biology the public is securing through the medium 


ef the press. Such a determination is desirable not as a guide to follow but 


as a basis for determining how far educational influences may utilize present 


litions and to what extent it is necessary to reconstruct or supplant them. 
{s the authors state ‘‘it is difficult to over-estimate the potency of the modern 


ewspaper.’’” 

The book contains in the first place a good analysis of the contributions 
f the modern newspaper in the biological field. It appears that in the papers 
studied less than one-half of one percent of the articles were devoted to 


is biology. Evolution claims 2 percent, general nature 3 percent, or- 


anizations of producers 4 percent, food 18 percent, plants 23 percent, animals 


ent, and health topics 30 percent of the total space devoted to this field. 


Few if any problems are more definitely related to the welfare of the 


nation than its health and it is inspiring to note that this topic has received 


major emphasis. Neatly as much space is devoted to other animals than man 


t the evident motif in nearly all of these is those conditions in animal life 


at pertain to the welfare of the human species. Plants are treated under 


much the same headings and the significance of food problems appears in the 


amount of space devoted to it. The remaining problems occupy less than 10 


pereent of the entire space devoted to biology. 


In general comment the authors call attention to the strictly commercial 


character of much of the biological knowledge; and while they observed both 


gross misstatements of facts and some tendencies to present as controversial 


matters that are scientifically not in question, yet on the whole the study im- 
pressed them with the reliability and high standard of the material furnished. 
So much so that they venture the statement ‘‘newspapers appear to be much 


re up to date in things biological than our college and high-school texts on 


the subject.’’ Since texts must contain material that has been carefully 


worked out they could hardly be expected to include discussions of new in- 


formation not yet firmly established. 

Finally the authors suggest that ‘‘possibly the press would publish and 
the public would like to read much more biological material of much wider 
range if it were made available.’’ ‘‘The biological articles listed are surely 
thought to relate to genuine public needs or interests.’’ ‘‘Teachers should 
use many of these type articles,’’ for ‘‘if biological study is to improve liv- 
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ing and thinking it needs anchorage in specific situations which are meanines 


to the students.’’ 
The authors might well have recorded the establishment of Science © 


Service, a commercial enterprise which undertakes to furnish relia} 
oughly up to date information to the press on any scientific problen 
and growing demand for this service demonstrates beyor 1 quest 
newspapers and the } iblie are alive to the significance of |} yy 


horitative utterances that can be 


Henry B. Wag 


University of Illinois 


GOODSELL, WILLYSTINE. The education of women, its social bach 


tts problems. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 378 


Volumes which discuss the education of women are always timely, for this 


is a subject upon which thinking people are always in controvers Prof 
Goodsell presents a brief history of the education of women in the past. 
devotes the major part of her book to the problems of education which « 
front women now. These are presented in a chronicle of opinion, with a 


wealth of quotation from those who have reflected most ably upon t 


of womanhood. The author examines the opinions critically, and brings t 


bear upon them the results of quantitative investigation, whenever s 


are available. 


The central problem of the education of women is clearly re a 


how to open the biological puzzle-box, which involves the difficult « 


of ability and desire for vocations other than housekeeping, on the one } 


with a cumbersome reproductive system, on the other. In considera 

this central problem, and of all the minor problems that radiate from it 

| Goodsell discusses College Women and the Marriage Rate, Sex Differentiati 

| Education, Sex Differentiation from a Social View-Point, Cultural ve 

Vocational Education, The Vocational Education of Working Girls, The Sock 

Education of Women, Manners and Morals, and Health and the Wo 


| Esper ially stimulating is the chapter on Cultural versus Vocati 


cation, in its honest description of the bewildered college girl, when she d s 


= 


that her B. A. degree has not fitted her to ‘‘do anything.’’ ‘* Young 


at the close of an expensive college course covering four years, not 


wake with a start to the disturbing fact that they are quite unfitted to ear 


Certainly, young girls of al 


: their living in any skilled vocation.’ 


enter college should be more clearly informed than they now are, previous 


entrance, that the liberal arts colleges do not train for vocational careers 
Dr. Goodsell looks forward ulftmately to a satisfactory solutior 
problems treated. ‘‘The future of the education of women in America is big 


with hope and promise. It is the author’s belief that the widening of 
tunities for women, both educational and social, the gradual breaking 
of the traditional conception of woman’s nature and woman’s sphere, 


proceed without serious hindrance.’’ 


Ww 
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ok is a scholarly contribution to the study of a topic too often 

considered in teaching the history of education. As such it will 

the libraries of education. As a volume of general interest, it 

: added to the libraries of many who are not professional teachers. 
Leta 8. HOLLINGWORTH 


age, Columbia University 


H. and others. Administration and superviston. (Rural school 
of New York State) Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University, 1923. 


s review of the Rural School Survey of New York State—Administra 
by Doctor Charles H. Judd and others is one of the real 


Supervision 
It is primarily a 


ti tas to the solution of the rural school problem. 
1 of the situation in New York State, yet it is applicable to any rural 
tuation to be found in the entire country. The high personnel of the 
in the broadest and widest sense. The ex- 


rs insures a discussion 


f each man in his particular field is such that this report comes with 


The history of the New York school situation as it has developed through 
school district, the school meeting, the trustee, the district superintendent, 
nty superintendent, and the State Department of Public Instruction, 


fully traced, and the relation of ea 


It is shown how the small district unit has become impoverished both in 
1d the number of children. It is also shown how the local power of 


*h is shown to the community. 


ct board, with its opportunity for interference by personal feeling, 
and community differences, personal domination, and various other 
grievances, often results in an impoverished school curriculum, a dilapi 

ling, little or no equipment, and the employment of the cheapest 


Part two, ‘‘ The Supervisory District,’’ shows the actual practise in rural 
| supervision in New York as influenced by the lay element, exerted di 
in the school itself and indirectly on the professional officers connected 

the system. 

Part four is especially applicable to the rural-school situation over the 
re country since it is devoted to the principles of organization and ad- 
stration. There is a tendency to reiteration in the various chapters but 
r all, the fundamental principles of organization and administration are 
hasized throughout. 

Part five, ‘‘The State System of Examinations,’’ is devoted primarily to 
liseussion of the system in New York. It is maintained that when pro- 
tions and ratings are placed wholly upon examinations very false conclu- 


ns are the results. 
Part six, ‘‘Community Unit,’’ applies over the entire country. In fact, 
ild think that Doctor Works was discussing the general situation rather 
he situation in a particular state. He shows here very conclusively that 
‘once an elaborate system has been established, fresh justification is 
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sought and usually found for the perpetuation of the system after th: 
The ‘‘Community Unit’ 


purposes have been abandoned.’’ ’ is regarded ast 


logical and ideal unit for school administration with lay control and p; 


fessional supervision and guidance. 


Doctor Judd in Part nine expresses the situation in a nutshell when } 


says, ‘‘ What is being done well today is being done in the face of w 


obstacles and much that ought to be accomplished is impossible at the present 


time because of defects in organization which can and should be rer 


He would place the responsibility of the rural school largely upon the state for 


‘Pupils are compelled to go to school by state law and parents ar 


lowed to keep children at home. On exactly the same grounds the st 


not allow a community to decide whether or not it will open a sch N 


does the state allow a community to drop below a certain minimum 


number of days school shall be kept open.’ 


The State cannot dodge its responsibility. At the same time, it must 
fluence the schools through advice and by working with the community rather 


than working for it. This ‘‘ Administration and Supervision’’ is a real con 
tribution to the problem of the rural school. 


Lee L. Driver 
State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


MARVIN, CLoyD HeEcK. Commercial Education in Secondary Schools. New 


York: Henry Holt Company, 1922. 216 pp. 


If the literature of the field is to be taken as a criterion it must be said 
that thinking in commercial education has been very fragmentary. Until r 


cently no outstanding books have appeared since Cheesman A. Herrick wrot 


his excellent volume on the Meaning and Practice of Commercial Edu 


in 1904. The appearance of two noteworthy books on commercial educat 
in the same year, 1922, indicates that the trend of thinking on this phase of 
education is changing. 
It is commonly assumed that everyone understands the meaning of ‘‘com 
Professor Marvin, however, makes no such assumption 


| mercial education.’ 


and specifically defines it in terms of training for the production of e« 
. utilities. In defining the term, he states five aims, or objectives, for commer 
cial education: (1) to give the proper physical foundation; (2) to give an 
appreciation of the finer attributes of life; (3) to create the ability and de ( 
sire to join the work of the community; (4) to give a knowledge of the social : 
and economic values of commercial education; and (5) to train for technical 
commercial occupations. 
Approximately one-fourth of the entire book is devoted to the ‘‘ Develo; ' 
ment of Tendencies in Commercial Education,’’ in which the history of edu P 
cation for commercial pursuits is traced from the training of apprentices in t 
the Middle Ages through the revival of commercial education by private bus f 
ness schools early in the 19th century to the modern commercial education of 
the American public school. Statistics are presented to show the present en ' 


rollment in publie high-school commercial courses, the percent of pupils e 
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n the commercial classes of twenty-one cities, and the proportion of 
udget spent on commercial education in several cities. After a 
analysis, the author reaches the conclusion that we have ‘‘need of 
lefined aims and clearly established principles for commercial educa- 
He also emphasizes the need of a complete program of vocational 
placement, and follow-up in the public schools. 


\rding to Professor Marvin, the commercial curriculum should be built 


| the social studies as a core. Apparently he agrees with the Commission 
Reorganization of Secondary Education that the early years of the 
ercial curriculum should not only lead naturally to the later years of 
curriculum, but also be of value to those who must leave school at the 


f any school year. For a different point of view, the student should read 

‘essor L. S. Lyon’s book on Education for Business. 

The last part of Professor Marvin’s book is devoted to a discussion of 
blems in part-time commercial education and evening classes, in which 
elopment of various types of schools under each heading is traced. 

Considerable emphasis is given to the need of establishing both continuation 
and evening-school classes on the ‘‘short-unit’’ basis. 

While it may be said that ‘‘little that is new’’ is presented in this book, 

inly it merits the careful consideration of all who are interested in the 

of commercial education. To say that the raw materials out of 

h a book is constructed are not entirely new is not to disparage the work 

y sense if, as in this case, those materials are presented in new and more 

J. D. RUNKLE 

» State University 
Lennes, N. J. The teaching of artthmetic. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1923. 486 pp. 

In the preparation of his book, Professor Lennes has read widely. Foot- 
note references and quotations indicate that his material has been gathered 
from a great number and variety of sources. In this volume there is prob- 

more of the literature of arithmetic teaching, quoted and summarized, 

in any other book. 

Part I contains four chapters: Formal Discipline, Methods of Learn- 
ing and Teaching, Motivation in the Early Grades, and Motivation in the 
Grammar Grades. Part II, including twenty-five chapters, offers suggestions 
on teaching the various portions of an eight-year arithmetic course. 

Assuming that this book is for use in teacher-training classes, to begin 
with a sixty-six page discussion of Formal Discipline is a bit unusual. One 
wonders what will be the attitude of the normal-school student who is not yet 
aware of the existence of the quarrel between the conservatives and the prac- 
ticalists as to the content of the course of study in mathematics in the upper 
grades and the high school. 

Teachers of the first four grades will find in this book very little in the 
way of helpful suggestions bearing upon their problems. In addition to the 
chapter on Motivation in the Early Grades, there are but two dealing directly 
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of these grades. Most of the remaining for 


nrimar for teachers of the grammar crades ‘ 
ar prad 


Common Fractions, dismisses all work with fractions prior to the 


in an eight-lir paragraph. 
Several of the chapters seem to the reviewer to be deficient in ¢ 
sugvestions In the chapter on common fractions, for example 


after reading what the author has to say about Least Common Mult 


what should be done about it. The suggestions offered in Chapter [\ 


introducing decimals seem weak and meager. 


The chapter dealing with numbers and number combinations 


acecordit to their 


jects to serial memorizing of addition and multiplication tables, 
upon complete, automatic mastery; it is, however, weak in tl ns 
of habit formatior For example, there is no suggestion of the 
practic needed on the fundamental bonds, nor, more seriously. 


practice should be distributed. 


As the reviewer sees it, we need books on the teaching o 


itten from the point of view of the 6-3-3 plan of school organizat 


author, in discussing the proble ms of the teacher of arithmeti n f 
grades, performs a task which has already been done very suc af 


eral times. Had he recognized the acute character of the probler 


teacher of mathematics in the junior high school, his contribution t 


tional literature would have been larger. 


Ohio Unwwersity 


News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 


workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
} 


for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


just issued ‘‘Standards for Elementary School Buildings’’ by Stray 


Engelhart. This booklet provides in very compact form a detaile 


. tion of standard equipment and provisions which will make possible an ag 


ment in scoring buildings by different individuals. 


The World Book Company has announced the publication of the R 


Popenoe General Science Test. The test is designed primarily for ¢ 
VIII and IX, and has two forms of approximately equal value. It consists 
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first of which has 50 sentences of the multiple choice ariety, 
20 diagrams which measure the ability of pupils to identify 
to apply principles of science to the solution of problems. 


A Bouquet 


‘dom come to editors that one such as the following is 


write you this expression of genuine appreciation of 
fi communications ineluded in the Journal of Educational 
reading the pages included under this heading in the March 
ilarly impressed with the unique value of the information 

made available through this means. 

Yours very truly, 
R. A. KENT, 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Kansas 

sincerely hope that many of our readers feel that the department is 
g itself in the information which it makes available even though they 


t been ‘‘compelled to write’’ about the matter. 


nty Superintendent J. F. Unger of Cumberland County, New Jersey, 

hat 264 pupils were transported by wagon; 1,072 by automobile; 

; 142 by train; and 46 by individual transportation. The 

sts were 65 cents per month per pupil mile to ransport by wagon; 

automobile; 33.3 by trolley; 34.2 by train; and 36.0 individually. 
and train transportation are both cheaper than automobile, 

ses cannot be employed because they do not exist in the district 

ransportation, or because schedules will not fit the needs of the 


The Wilson Language Error Test by G. M. Wilson, professor of edi 


aca 


} 


ston University, represents another effort at the measurement of 
knowledge of correct language form: The test consists of three 
each of which involves 28 language errors. The errors were selected 
basis of extensive studies of language errors made by grade and high 
ipils. The child must recognize the error while reading the story and 
raw from his own knowledge the correct form to substitute in 

f the incorrect. The test is partially standardized, and tentative 
scores for grades .III to XII, inelusive, and for ages 7 to 20, in- 
have been set up by the author. Published by the World Book 


¥, associate superintendent of New York City has recommended 
neipals that this year the lowest rated 20 percent of the pu 
schools be permitted to carry not more than three prepared subjects. 
subjects would be English, Civics, and a science, either General Sci 
Biology. Where equipment permits, the children may carry type 
} 


ng or shop work, and in all cases are to be given a study period with a 


r who is able to help them with their three major subjects. The ex- 
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treme percent of failures in January, 1923, of 22.5 in Modern Language, : 
in Latin, and 28.2 in mathematics, was largely influential in calling 


recommendation. 


Superintendent U. L. Light, Barberton, Ohio, has recently furnished ys 


with a copy of his mimeographed report on measurement in the Barber: 


schools. This report covers the second semester of the school year 192° 


The report gives a brief explanation of the statistical terms used, and a 


tailed report on various tests, showing the central tendencies for eac} 


group and the standard score. Those who may examine the report 


general summary, showing the relative standing of the Barberton sch 
be disappointed because no such summary is given. The report would be of 
more service as & supervisory instrument for improving the work 


various classes if more remedial suggestions were given in each case. 


We have received from Cassie R. Spencer, supervisor of elementary edu 
cation for the State of Alabama, a report of reading tests made in six 
ties in that state, three of which have supervision, and three of which hay 


An analysis of the results shows an advantage in grades III, IV, and \ 
the supervised counties; while in grade VI the results in the unsupervis 
counties are either equal to or greater than those in the supervised. An 
attempt should be made to discover the cause of this situation. Suggested 
| reasons which might account for this and the existence of which 
ascertained are: Unsupervised teachers give greater emphasis to the 

R’s than teachers in supervised districts. Attendance in the sixth grad 


| unsupervised districts is poorer on the part of mentally backward or s 
lastically below normal children than in supervised districts. The qualifica 

| tions of teachers in unsupervised counties are higher than in supervised 

| counties. 

| 


Washington Junior High School of Rochester, New York, has recer 
supplied us with a considerable amount of material dealing with their social 
program. One of their bulletins is on clubs. It lists the most extensive series 
of clubs which we have found in connection with any single school. A; 
parently these clubs work vitally toward one or more of at least six of t! 
seven main objectives of secondary education set forth by the National Com 
mittee on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

Sample programs of club meetings evidence the fact that much emphasis 
is being placed on these social adjustment fields. It is noteworthy also 
the school report cards give a standing not only in scholarship, but also in 
service and character, as shown by self-control, reliability, cooperation, cour 


that 


tesy, and participation in school activities. 


Seven school baths are now being operated by the Public Bath Commis 
sion, in cooperation with the Board of School Commissioners. Plans for 4! 
| new schools call for adequate bathing facilities. 
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he school baths are most successful where they are looked upon by the 

iis as part of a physical education program, rather than merely as a 

s proposition. The boy who can see physical exercise in his ‘‘ bath 

who can stand ‘‘a little cold water’’ without flinching and 

at the athlete who is ‘‘in the pink of condition’’ gets that 

y tonic bathing as well as by vigorous exercise, is certain to take more 
to the bath period. Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 

The subject of the American Legion National Essay Contest which is 

from May 25 to October 12, 1923, is ‘‘Why America Should Prohibit 


migration for Five Years.’’ Boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 
lusive, are eligible to enter this contest. The essays are not to be over 
words in length. 

The American Legion National Scholarship prizes are as follows: First 
prize, $750; Second prize, $500; Third prize, $250. First prize in each 
State will be a silver medal; second prize, a bronze medal; third prize, a 
Certificate of Merit issued by the National Headquarters of the Legion. 

The eash prizes will be used only toward scholarships in colleges desig 

by the winners. 

‘ull details in regard to the contest may be secured by writing to The 

al Americanism Commission, The American Legion, Indianapolis, In- 


An examination of approximately two thousand button holes submitted 
schools in various parts of the United States for an analysis of fourteen 
textbook demonstrations for making button holes reveals a curious lack of 
greement upon the essential element of a satisfactory button hole. A chart 
liagnosing defects in button holes has been issued by the Bureau of Edu- 

al Measurements and Standards, Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
Kansas. It seems that there are at least eight qualifications for a good 

n hole upon which teachers agree to a fair extent. These ideas are 


ated on the chart, and experimental evidence proves that this chart 


in the hands of the children or used by the teacher as a teaching device 
ts in marked improvement. This represents another analysis in a general 
with a resulting chart designed to aid in securing desirable results in a 
e restricted area. 
The tenth annual schoolmen’s week in the University of Pennsylvania 
pring was the greatest in its history. The total registration on the 
ay of the conference was 2,930. Among the speakers on the program 
Governor Pinchot; State Superintendent Finegan; Dr. Russell H. 
ll; Provost Josiah H. Penniman; Dr. B. T. Baldwin, State Univer 
sity of Iowa; Dr. J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University; Dr. M. B. Hillegas, 
eachers’ College, Columbia University; Dr. H. O. Rugg, Lincoln School, New 
k City; Dr. George A. Walk, Temple University; President Frank Ayde- 
te of Swarthmore College and Dean G. H. Reavis, University of Pittsburgh. 

‘he topics diseussed were: The state financial program; Rearrangement 
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Grouping by abilities in elementary and secondary 


State im for teacher training; The junior high school; Extens 


Voeational guidance; Health education; and Teaching of so 


The Boston Department of Educational Investigation and Me: 


phed form the results of tests in United States 


raj 


given in June, 1922. The tests were devised by Miss Olivia C. Penell. R, 


search Assistant for work in grades VI, VII, and VIII. Separate tests wer 


devised for each of the three grades, with common material on the px 


diseovery and exploration. The conclusions based on the results in | 
are that pupus in these grades show no marked differences in their a 


to re all the answers needed in these exercises, A confusion exist 1 as ft t? 


meaning of the words ‘‘explorer’’ and ‘‘discoverer.’’ Certain indi als 
were confused with others or associated with wrong events or places. Pupils 
were not familiar with the various documents of our country, being 
recognize extracts from the Declaration of Independence, the Const 

and the Monroe Doctrine. Pupils have formed the practice of referring t 
anniversaries and holidays by their dates rather than by their proper names 
They are not conversant with the important questions of the day. 


\ brief report on classification in the Kansas City Central Junior Hig 
School states that pupils were classified on the basis of tests, scales, 
st lards of ability, and teachers’ marks. After enrollment, the Otis t 
given and some months later the Terman group test. Correlation of scores 


between ‘‘National’’ and ‘‘Otis self-administering’’ among the 371 


was .7 Between schools on Terman and Otis self-administering, 776 1 3 
the eorrelation was .77. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Wilson, educational counselor, hits a f 

thought, however, with regard to classification and educational pr 


these sentences. ‘‘ While pupil classification has proved to be an ex 


teaching device, it does relatively little for the pupils unless mé 8 


adapted to the needs of the various groups. | 


insistent problem now is the modification of the course of study in Englis 


Geometry, and Ancient History for the bright and dull groups.’’ 


We should be very glad indeed to give publicity in this departme: 


lifications which are in actual use in schools and whicl 


curricular mar 
1 the problem of differentiated work for students classified on th 


attackes 


basis of mental ability. 


Wisconsin’s so-called State Board of Edueation has been abolis 


It never was a real State Board of Education in the sense that students of 
education have in mind when they include such an organization in their ideal 
form of state administration. In the following statement issued t 
: Board after its demise there is, therefore, a certain sophistry 
important discussion of State educational administration, ever) 


nized authority on publie education in the country, and every investigation « 
a State educational system includes as the primary recommendation 


of 
su st 
ave 
the 
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ation of educational systems the placing of a State Board 


at its head. As a matter of actual practice boards of educa 


laced in charge of State s« hool systems.’’ 


} 


k it unlikely that recognized authorities have ever had in mind 


+h as was created in Wisconsin in 1915; and 


Board of Education st 


that they have never thought of such an organization as that 


nsin’s State Board of Education came to be through the act of 


er hand, we are quite prepared to believe that the state 


t State Poard of Education is entirely correct in representing 


ial reasons were not controlling in the abolition of the State 


he considerations which 


Education. We may be quite certain that t 


the legislature and the governor had little to do with the merits 


pelling Bulletin No. 1 of the 


o Rico, was written by Charles W. St. John, dean of the Uni 


of English by Porto Rican Pupils, 


e study grew out of the writer’s recognition of certain persistent 


s in spelling on examination papers. Material was secured from pupils in 


ades in the form of compositions in Er glish entitled, ‘‘ How I Spent 


Mv stmas Vacation.’’ There were 1,151 composition papers totaling about 
u g¢ words in which exactly 1,000 different words were misspelled 
890 times. Errors in capitalization were not considered spelling 

3 The first twenty most frequently misspelled words were as foll 


Christmas, feast, vacation, where, automobile, studying, friend 


re. and, beginning, dance, feel, too, Christ, December, this. 


Six f these words doubtless had the high frequency due to the special 


the composition. Confusion of words produced a large number of 


example, these and this; then and them; passed and past; where 


too. two, and to; there and their; eustom and costume; bathe, bath, 


id breath: feel and fill: think, thing, and sing; went and when; 
country and county. The writer concludes that l the confusion 
glish words is more properly a matter of spelling—not mere lv of general 


lary—than the phrase suggests, for there were very few cases where the 
s’ ideas were confused as to the distinctions of meaning; 2) probably 


rds of all the errors listed are quite directly the result of the language 


n in Porto Rico—Spanish being the mother tongue, and English usaye 


pronunciation, of course, bearing a distinct influence from Spanish and 


il pronunciation of Spanish. The bulletin contains also suggestions on 


of instruction, comparison of individual and group scores, and errors 


I ish grammar in Porto Rico. It is an interesting study carefully done 


should be suggestive to teachers in any community in which the native 


guage is not English. 


he Stanford Achievement Test, issued recently by the World Book 


ny, is the farthest advance yet made in the direction of organizing 
tests into ‘‘batteries.’’ The authors are Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, 
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and Lewis M. Terman. Two batteries are provided, each with dur 


1 dupli 

pl 

he first is called the Primary Examination. It comprises three re 
paragraph, sentence, and word meaning), two arithmetic tests P 


and reasoning), and a spelling test in the form of a dictation exe: is 


second is called the Advanced Examination. Besides tests of the sa 
us appear in the Primary Examination, it provides additional tests jy 
study and science, history and literature, and language usage. The va 
these tests will be apparent to anyone who examines them. The eeor 
handled by converting them into age scores for each test. These ar 
merged into an educational age. 

Much work has been done by the authors in securing reliable ins 


lhe two forms of the test have been correlated for each age from sey 


litteen. These correlations are the reliability coefficients appertaining 


tests for the ages in question. Most of the coefficients are above 


probable errors of the educational ages have likewise been worked out 


amount only to one or two months. In other words, even for the ages 
probable errors are among the highest, the chances are even that an ¢ , 
tional age as obtained will not be in error more than two months 

The time required for giving the tests is rather long. It is not, } 1 
ever, in our judgment longer than it ought to be. We cannot expect to test 
children adequately unless we give them time to evince their di f 
ability. 

The teacher’s manual is equipped with tables by means of wl scores 
may be converted without computation into age equivalents. Alt! 
suthors give grade norms as well as age norms, they greatly prefer t ' 
latter. We are inclined to believe that they minimize even the theoret 
portance of grade equivalents, and we are sure that they are overlooking 


practical importance. 


The Ohio State University Contributions in Psychology, No. 1 tains 
a report of the university intelligence tests for the years 1919-22. | year 
all new entrants to the university are required to take an intelligé test 


The Army Alpha was used originally, and later tests have been revis 


this seale. On the basis of results for three years it is concluded t} 


tests can render distinct service in a number of administrative and « 
tional problems. Minor revisions will be made from year to year but t 


present form they may be used to advantage in the following cases: 


1. In determining the amount of work which certain students s} ‘ fi 
permitted to carry. 
“. In determining the amount of outside work which certain students 


should be permitted to assume. 

3. In helping to decide the question of dismissal or suspension 
student. 

4. In determining the reinstatement of suspended students. 4 

5. In solving the problems connected with probationary and mor 
linquent students. 

6. In determining the admission of students to certain advanced ses 
in which native ability is as important a requirement as any fix 
academie prerequisite. 
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uttitude toward teaching as a profession. 


hat they expected to enter teaching—37 gave 


lisliked the work; 16, that they were lacking in fitness; 
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In giving vocational advice to students, and in recommendations for 
academic and industrial positions. The intelligence ratings are es 
ially valuable in recommendations to scholarship committees and 
in the appointment of assistants. 

ting to the University students who have not satisfied the 
Intelligence tests may be sub 


In admit 
ventional entrance requirements. 
stituted for or may be supplementary to the usual entrance require 


ents 
In classifying students for instructional purposes into groups of ap 
proximately equal ability. The superior students could thus progress 
faster, and the inferior students could be given more careful in 
struction. The necessity for a method of getting better academic 
from the more competent students has already been pointed out. 


work fi! 
Every student should be working near the limit of his native en 


dowment. 


report of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements on 
a volume of 


Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education is 
es much of which ought to be of the greatest interest to mathematics 


rs everywhere. A review of this report will appear in a later issue of 


Latin Voeabulary Test prepared by Mr. P. R. Stevenson of the 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, has been given to 
thousand Latin pupils in different parts of the United States. As a 
f this preliminary investigation three forms of the test, approximately 
n difficulty have been prepared. The items in each form of the test 
ied in increasing difficulty from the first to the last. 

ge of the test carries a column of English words arranged alpha 
Each English word is numbered while 


The pupil is instructed 


Each pa 
ally and a column of Latin words. 
empty parenthesis stands opposite the Latin word. 
i the English word which gives the meaning of a Latin word and write 
nber within the parenthesis opposite the Latin word. 


This Latin test is now ready for the establishment of the final norms. 


st forms will be provided free, as long as the edition lasts, to teachers who 


nterested to cooperate in this project. 


{ Committee of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Dayton, Ohio, submitted 
questionnaire to the seniors in the local high schools to determine their 
Only six of the 134 boys stated 
low salary as the reason for 


44 stated that they had made other choices; 19, that they 
16, that there was 


+ loing so: 


lack of future in teaching; while 26 stated simply that they were not 
terested. When asked if they considered teaching of as great importance 
society as various other lines of work—law, medicine, dentistry, ministry, 
the boys in both schools 


er 


, industry, agriculture, and engineering 
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The re were considera! 


seven 


ering il este in teaching as a profession ; 115 state 

they were not; while 47 said ‘‘ not seriously.’’ To the ques 
tea ng? 22 said that it appealed to them 

level pment; 25, that they loved elild: 


‘*What are vour objections to 


that they had none; SO, that it lack 


that they themselves did not have the ability ; t, there was a 


ciation shown to the teacher: 7, that it produced too much m 


the business world: and ¢ 


The World Conference on Education 


The most significant thing about the World Conference o 


which met in San Francisco last July, was not the program set up or the 


ble results accomplished, but the spirit which was manifested by th 


/ Those who attended feel that it is unquestionably one of the greatest 


in the history of education. It was called under the auspices of our 


Education Association but the idea was undoubtedly helped and en y 
by the meeting of the Pan-Pacific Union two years ago. 

/ Direct credit for the success of the conference is due to Dr. A 

Thomas, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the N. E. A 

Others to whom credit should be given were: President N. D. Showalter 

State Normal School of Cheney, Washington, Dr. Arthur W. Dunn, D 
of the American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., Dr. Thomas D 
of Teachers’ College Columbia University, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, ( 

man of the Illiteracy Commission of the N. E. A., Professor Edward O. § 

| of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, Dr. Frank F. Bunker, Secretary of t 

Pacific Union, Honolulu, and Professor James 8. Hosic, Director of the Ext 

Mural Courses of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

Perhaps Professor Sisson’s characterization of the conference will ¢ 
a better idea of it than can be given in any other way. He said: 

‘*The biggest thing about the world conference on education was 
conference itself. There never was, anywhere, at any previous time in kr 
history a conference even remotely resembling this one. Yet it is t $ 
natural thing in the world that there should be such a conference. Half a 

hundred separate nations were ready for it. Delegates came round the ¢ 

to bring contributions and carry away its fruits. 

| ‘*The conference is just another embodiment of the great spirit of 

times that is drawing mankind together. It is a great wave in the 
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NEWS 


lor. but of common humanity. And the tide of common humanity 


tion of all the past and the hope for all the future. 


ns were conspicuous by their absence. The conference did 


know whether or not the next great war would happen. In 


s intensely busy with every plan and device to be used in the 


of organizing peace in the hearts of men through the agency 


s of all nations. I know of nothing more sensible and practical 


eonfe renee were: 


yn the ren oval of illite racy, which provided that a national commission 
ap] nted, consistit of ré prese ntatives from every nation, who 


removal of illiteracy from all countries as soon as possible. 


at the world conference on education should undertake the or 


nent bureau of research to investigate the various phases 


levelopment in the different countries; to publish an inter 


of edueation; and to furnish information concerning publica 


as to facilitate research work. 


hat an educational attaché be provided for each embassy or lega 


ll he a recognized educational expert of the highest rank. 


That a universal library bureau be established to supply to any na j 
request books, pamphlets, and magazines for use upon any subject. | 


t the world conference on education should take steps toward the 


A 


nt of a world university composed of a student body and faculty 


ation, race, and country, for the special purpose of study ' 


racial and international questions and the relation of education 


A Modification of the Short Method for Finding the Standard Deviation 
of a Distribution of Measures 


\ standard principle among research workers is that all results should be I 
checked for aceuracy. Whenever it is possible the same results 
found by another method for it is difficult to detect one’s own errors ' 

ir there has been no widely accepted process for checking on the res ilts 
by the so-called short method for finding the standard deviation, 
s given in texthooks on statistical methods. Perhaps this fact has cor 


part to the observation that many students 


to the free use of the quartile deviation as a mea 


s tendency is unfortunate for the cause of educational 


which can be said for the quartile deviation is 


reality it is not a valid measure of variability : 


significant and comprehensive facts revealed by finding the value of 


lard deviation. 


\ search through the literature on standard deviation reveals no ‘‘ royal 


its determination. A modifieation of the usual short method for 


ng it is, however, here presented for what it may be worth to the readers 
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The inception of this paper dates back to the March 1920 iss 
JOURNAL ¢ EDUCATIONAL Rt ARCH. In that issue there appear 
by Dr. Leonard P Ayres entitled, ‘‘A Shorter Method for ¢ 
Coeff t of Correlation.’’ In the closing paragraph of this 


author states, ‘‘The use of the theorem that the sum of the sq 


leviations of as es of items away from their average is equa 
of the squares of the items minus the product of the total of th 
its average will greatly facilitate the finding of the standard de. 
In the following June number the editor, Dr. B. R. Bucking 

a number of inquiries as to the proof of Doctor Ayres’ method 
the March issue Among other things the editor said, ‘“What D 
has dor in effect, is to assume an average at zero for both the 


relative series. The correction or difference between the assumed 


he ue average then becomes the true average itself.’’ 
Working from the suggestions given in the above quotations 
sought to apply the principles to finding the standard deviati 


measure alone is wanted 


The theorem as given by Doctor Ayres is more readily appr 


is translated into a formul 


a such as the following: 


(m?4.m? 4 (m+ +m. +....m,) | 
> the sum of the series 
d the deviation of each item away from the average iter 
the items each considered parately 
ive the average of the series of items. 
{3d 
Since the formula for the standard deviation is —_, all that 
n 
necessary to convert the result of the computation derived from the us 


the above formula is a division of it bv the number of items, and t} 


a 
tion of the square root of the quotient. The desired variability is thus 
without finding a single actual deviation as in the usual detailed met] 

has actually occurred, however, is explained by the statement of Doct 
ingham. The ave rage of the series has been assumed at ze ro, and t 
themselves become the deviations when the deviations are calculated 

In such an instance the sum of the squares of the items is in excess 


maximum, and a correction is necessary. The correction is fi 


product of the sum of the series and its average. When the ay 
assumed at some point within the series the necessary correction is usu 


The value of this formula is more apparent when it is compared w 
usual short method in a very simple illustration. Suppose that in a class 
twenty pupils the scores on a percentage basis were distributed in the 


ing manner: 75, 73, 80, 85, 90, 76, 81, 86, 94, 77, 82, 87, 78, 83, 8S 


S4, 50, 80, 82. If these scores be tabulated into class-intervals of fir 
each the results are shown in the first two columns below. The standa 
tion is then caleulated in the usual manner. No explanation is given, f 
necessary information as to method is explained in any standard text 


the subject. The illustration in Table 1 is given for comparative | 
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TABLE I 
By check method: 
- f d fd fd? d fd fd? 
1 (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
70—74.9 1 —2 —2 4 1 
75—79.9 5 —1 —5 5 2 10 20 
8 0 3 24 72 
85—89.9 1 4 4 4 16 | 64 
on 4.9 2 2 } s 5 10 50 
Totals 20 21 61 207 
7 1.0475; o—1.023; 1.023%5—5.12 the stand 
leviation in terms of scores. 
e last three columns are the ones which are used for checking purposes. 
207 represents the sum of the deviations from the assumed aver- 
ter each has been squared. The number 61 represents the sum 
ns from the same assumed average. In each instance these sums 
ased through the weighting by the frequencies in the usual way. 
207 is the number found by the first part of the formula to the right 
juntion sign; the 61 is the second quantity; the only part lacking 
ge. This is found by dividing 61 by the number of cases, 20, 
gives, 3.05. This last number is the average of the deviations from 
s measured in steps of five units each. Multiplying 61 by 3.05 the 
rrection is found which is 186.05. Making the subtraction indi 
the formula the remainder is 20.95. 
‘ : stated above, all that remains in order to convert this number into 
Sag rd deviation is to divide by the number of eases and extract the 
ot. Dividing 20.95 by 20 gives 1.0475 which evidently checks with 
7 found by the usual short method. 
work in the checking process can readily be done mentally. When 
tion is long the consecutive numbers at the end of the deviations 
n into two place figures. Unless the distribution is asymmetrical, 
the effect is not noticeable. In case the numbers are large in both 
s, referring to columns (6) and (7) above, a calculating table eliminates 
ence. Crelle’s caleulating tables are found in most libraries 
The true average of the distribution of scores may be found with the 
; s already used in the checking process. The average of the weighted 
ns in steps is multiplied by the number of actual units in a class 
1, and added to the zero point of the given distribution. In the dis 


given above the zero point is at 67.50, for this point is just an even 


st elow the first deviating point. Applied to the illustration above: 


>x § 15.25; 67.50 + 15.25 — 82.75, the true average score for the whole 


With skill in the use of the proposed method it may be used direct in- 


stead of for checking purposes. A glance at the distribution will indicate 
which is the shortest method to use for direct work. 
University of Pittsburgh Sturciss Brown Davis 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Announcements for the Autumm Quarter 
REGISTRATION 


Instruction for the Autumn Quarter will begin Monday, October 1. New 
students may register by mail or in person at any time before that date, Under 
the quarter system, students may enter at the beginning or leave at the close, of 
any quarter. Students may register, for any quarter, during the quarter imme. 
diately preceding. Dates of the Autumn, Winter, and Spring Quarters for 1923.24 
are as follows: 

Autumn Quarter, October 1 to December 22, 1923. 

Winter Quarter, January 2'to March 15, 1924, 

Spring Quarter, March 24 to June 10, 1924. 


AUGMENTED FACULTY 


The College of Education has made substantial additions to its faculty for 
1923-24. These include ten new teaching members exclusive of extra personnel 
serving in the Summer Quarter only. These acquisitions enable the College to offer 
a more diversified list of courses. 


CURRICULA 

The College of Education offers general curricula for the preparation of public 
school teachers of all the standard academic subjects. It also offers special curric. 
ula in Fine Arts, Home Economics, and Industrial Education (including Manual 
Training.) 

NEW CURRICULA 

Beginning with 1923-24, the College of Education offers new curricula as 
follows: 

Curriculum in Vocational Education 
= Physical Education 
for Commerical Teachers 
“* Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals in Elementary Schools, 
** School Nurses and Teachers in Schools of Nursing. 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


All of the above mentioned curricula require four years for completion and 
lead to the degree, Bachelor of Science in Education, and the appropriate state 
certificate or certificates. 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


Appointment Committee, Psychological Clinic, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Quarter System, new Division of Elementary and Rural Education. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATE WORK 


Facilities for graduate work in Education have been considerably enlarged, 
as evidenced by the fact that the professional departments of the college will offer 
during the Autumn Quarter a total of 46 courses open for graduate credit. In ad- 
dition to classroom courses, good opportunities for directed individual study and 
research are now made available by the departments of History of Education, 
Principles and Practice of Education, Psychology, School Administration, and Vo- 
cational Education. In this connection graduate students will find the Bureau of 
Educational Research a valuable source of help. 


For additional information address 


College of Education OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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